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HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by re- 
turn mail one of those splendid new Music Books for 
Holiday Presents : 


Norway Music Album. $i clus 
Beauties of Sacred Song. | 


58 Songs. Elegant. 


Gems of English Song. 


PRICE 
OF 


The best and newest. : 
Gems of Strauss. | Each Book, 
Brightest music. $3.00 Fine Gilt, 
Franz’s Album of Song. 
Best German Songs. 
$2.00 Board. 


Creme de la Creme. av 


Standard Piano Music. 


Rhymes and Tunes. 1.50. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Song:. 


PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 
Olivette. 50 cents. 
Mascot. 50 cents. 
Patience. 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & O@., 
348 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with new maps 
and illustrations. Authentic, excellent, elegant. For 
examination or introduction: Zlementary, 54 cents; 
Revised Manual, $1.20; Physical, $1.50. Wall Maps 
(set of 8), $10 net. 

For Easy Algebra, and other works of the University 
Series, by Profs. Venable, Holmes, or Gildersiceve, 
address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 

348-d 19 MorRay Sr., New Yor«. 


YS DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
p LA SPEAKERS. Something to suit every , 
or 


Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. The latest, best ,and 
spiciest things in this line, Full — tive cata- 


= free. T. 8. 
eowtf 70 Metropolitan Block, Cu1caGo, ILL, 


WRITING 


BOOFS. 


For Primary and Grammar Schools. 


APPLETONS’ 


Is the LATEST Series and the BEST. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


New York, 


Boston, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 


Hdgar A. Poe. 


-—o--— 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry and 
Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


The Masterpieces of Poe’s genius. $2.00; half calf,, 
$4.00; full tree calf or turkey moroeco, $5.00. 


MEMORIAL EDITION. 


Memoir by Jonun H. INGRAM. Monumental Pro- 
ceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems and 
Easays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter and illus- 
trations. $2.25; half calf, $4.00; full turkey mo- 


CABINET EDITION. 


PROSE TALES. 


Cabinet Edition, uniform with ‘“ Life and Poems.”” 
oa Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 


DIAMOND EDITION. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Cemplete Werks. Containing well- 
authenticated Prose meen Article, Poem that 
the author deemed worthy of preservation. Me- 
moir by J. H. InGram ; Notices of Life and Genius 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, N. P. WILLI8, and 

hers. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters. and illus- 
trations. 4 vols., crown 8vo.; cloth, $7.50; half- 
calf, $15.00. 


RED-LINE EDITION. 
Poems, with red-line border, iliustrations, 
gilt 


*,* For sale by principal booksellers. Books. 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


3454 714 Broadway, New Werk. 


HARVARD SHAKESPEARE. 


THE LATEST AND BEST EDITION. 


F. J. CHILD, Prof. of Eng. Lit, Harvard College, says: A BEST edition of 
Shakespeare I have always been ata loss torecommend. As yet I have not gone 
very far into this new work of Mr. Hudson's, but my first impression is that this 


may safely be called the very best edition. (May 24, 1831.) 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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PREPARATION FOR 


Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In all the four t classes of Harvard there are 
some members of good rank who were prepared by Dr. 


Humphreys. 
The current yearly term began October Ist, but pupils 
can be admitted whenever there is a vacancy. ere 


is‘one vacancy for a resident, and one for a non-resident 
pupil, either lady or gentleman. 

At the late 1 Examination two candidates for 
HARVARD who were rejected in June, gained admission 
after reading diligently with Dr. mphreys in the 
vacation, making the total number of undergraduates 
of HARVARD prepared by him one hundred and twenty- 
seven. For ularsapplyto E.R. HUMPHREYS. 

P.8.—An eligible young lady, who would share room 
with another, might be received on terms somewhat 
lower than the regular charge. 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
“Prof. S. S. BLOCH, 


OF BosTON, won an enviable reputation as reader andi 
teacher at Bt. Albans. His lesson before the Institute. 
showed him to bea thorough student of his art and a 
leader in his profession.’”’—Jour. of Education (Kdti.) 


Engagements made for Public Readings. 
336 tf #$Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Book - Binder. 


Bindin Works and Picturesque 
a speciality. Dies expressly cut for embossing the sides 
of covers, 20 per cent. below ens or agents prices. 
Albums made to order, $6.50. All Magazines, half- 
leather, 85 cts., in two styles,—heretofore, $1.00, 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens’s works, bound, for 
sale by installment plan. 
F. J. BARNARD 


162 Washington 8t., opp. corner Cornhill, 
eow B 


129 West Chester Park, Nov. 15, 1881. 345-c 
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I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


B. G. NORTHROP, 


EMPHATIC- 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


American 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


JEROME ALLEN 


oF THEN. ¥.8.7.4. JOS. DIX 


DIXON’S 


Teachers, Attention! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 


self-explanato: 


money ; 


ON ORUOIBLE 00., JERSEY OITY, N.J, 


EMPHATIC- 


almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 
in the United States. 

In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
e,and samples worth double 
ene can be his own judge of 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


I. N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS HE BEST. | 


WM, A. MOWRY, 
PRESLDENT OF AM. INST, OF INSTR, 
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DAVID GREY'S ESTATE. 


Over his forge bent David Grey, 
And thought of the rich man ’cross the way. 


‘* Hammer and anvil for me,’’ he said, 
- “* And weary toil for the children’s bread ; 


‘* For him, soft carpets and pictured walls, 
A life of ease in his spacious halls.”’ 


The clang of bells on his dreaming broke; 
A flicker of flame, a whirl of smoke. 


Ox in travis, forge grown white-hot, 
Coat and hat were alike forgot, 


As up the highway the blacksmith ran, 
In face and mien like a crazy man. 


“‘School-house afire!’? Men’s hearts stood still, 
And the women prayed as women will, 


While ’bove the tumult the wailing cry 
Of frightened children rose shrill and high. 


Night in its shadows hid sun and earth; 
The rich man sat by his costly hearth, 


Lord of wide acres and untold gold, 
But wifeless, childless, forlorn and old. 


He thought of the family ’cross the way; 
**T would,” he sighed, ‘‘ 1 were David Grey.’’ 


The blacksmith knelt at his children’s bed 
To look once more at each shining head, 


** My darlings all safe! O God,’’ he cried, 
“ My sin in thy boundless mercy hide! 


** Only to-day have I learned how great 
Hath been thy bounty, and my estate.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


InpusTRIAL Epucation. — In a recent address be- 
fore the Franklin Institute, Mr. John 8. Clark has in a 
very vigorous manner spoken for the cause of industrial 
education. He called attention to the efforts making 
quite recently in England, and claims that our already 
established system of public education will make it 
possible for us to pursue the same end better and more 
effectually. The possibility and the great advantage 
of teaching in the public schools some of the elements 
of natural sciences may be conceded, but there would 
be very serious obstacles in the way of any attempts 
to engraft training-schools in the manual arts upon 
our present system of school instruction, as Mr. 
Clark proposes to do. The restrictions placed by the 
trades-unions upon the apprenticeship system, and the 
natural causes operating against its development, have 
already led manufacturers to seek for some measures 


to give them relief. It is to these trade associations, 
and not to our public-school system, that we look for 
efficient work in this direction. — Engineering (N. Y.) 


PirrssurGnH’s “ CALOULATORS.”—Prof. 
W. W. Kennedy says that “there has been no effort put 
forth in the Pittsburgh schools to make ‘lightning 
calculators ;’ the effort has been simply to meet the 
business demands of the community. It has been said, ' 


and we are prepared to establish the truth of the 
proposition, that by this method one-half the time 
usually devoted to this subject, in the hitherto~hap- 
hazard manner of teaching the fundamental operations, 
will produce results equally surprising.” 

Dr. John H. French maintains that it is no less 
possible for children to learn to read results in figures 
arranged in vertical lines than to read results in letters 


in horizontal lines. He tested the matter for a number 
of years in the schools of Burlington, Vt., where, he 
says, they never thought of “ proving ” their additions. 


Tosacco IN THE ScHoois.—The depressing action 
of tobacco on the intellectual development is, therefore, 
beyond question. Its influence clogs all the intellect- 
ual faculties, and especially the memory. It is greater 


in proportion to the youth of the individual and the 
facilities allowed him for smoking. Statistics lately 
collected at Paris show that it affects the quality of 
the studies in a constant ratio.— Hz. 


Location oF New Scuoor-Hovusxs.—1. Select a 
site that is accessible to fresh air and sunlight; those 
facing to the West and South are the most desirable. 
2. See that the location is elevated ; not low and damp. 
3. If in a city, ascertain whether the building is on 
natural or “ made” soil. The latter is very unhealthy. 
4, Have as much open ground around the school-house 
as possible. A school-house with a yard however small 
is much more pleasant than one without a yard; and 
have a garden if possible. 5. Ascertain with a cer- 
tainty that the drainage is good. 6. Observe whether 
there are any bodies of stagnant water, or other con- 
taminating influences near, and whether the prevailing 
direction of the wind will carry unwholesome vapors to 
to the school-house. 7. Never choose a location so 
thickly surrounded with trees that the sun can never 

enetrate tothe rooms. Such places are very unhealthy. 
8. Be sure that the water supply is abundant and pure 
in every respect.—Za. 

America’s Poticy. — Although our system of gov- 
ernment does not contemplate that the Nation should 
provide or support a system for the education of our 
people, no measures calculated to promote that general 
intelligence and virtue upon which the perpetuity of 


our institutions so greatly depends, have ever been re- 
garded with indifference by Congress or the executive. 
from the President's Message. 


Epvcation. — Education is all paint; it does not 
alter the nature of the wood that is under it,—it only 
improves its appearance a little. Why I dislike educa- 
tion so much is that it makes all people alike, until you 


have examined into them; and it is sometimes so long 
before you get to see under the varnish !—Lady Hester 


Stanhope. 

CuristiAN Epucation 1n Utan. — The spelling- 
book and the multiplication-table must be thrust for- 
ward as an entering wedge for the Bible,—a pure gos- 
pel. This may not seem quite othodox, evangelical, or 
strictly according to the New Testament precedent ; but 
such is the cogent suggestion of the potent factor, and 
such, too, is the unanimous conclusion of all who, on 
the ground, have studied most deeply the Mormon prob- 
lem and seek the readiest and surest means at hand for 
its solution.— Advance. 


EpucaTion or TEACHERS. — From the fuller educa- 
tion of every teacher, two most desirable results would 
be likely to flow,—the regular concatenation of all the 
parts of our educational system, from the lowest to the 


Tue Cuingesse.— The common schools are the stom- 
achs of the country, in which all people that come to us 
are assimilated within a generation. When a lion eats 
an ox, the lion does not become ox, but the ox be- 
comes lion, So the emigrants of all races and nations 
become Americans, and it is a disgrace to our institu- 


tions and a shame to our policy to abuse them or drive 
them away.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


— The common school system ought to turn out a 


race of men and women who hate a lie and despise a 
fraud.— Pa. School Journal. 


READING HABITS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


It is most natural for a man who finds it difficult to 
awaken in himself an interest in systematic reading, to 
begin with biography as affording both interest and 
inspiration. There is very little true culture in such 
reading, as there are few biographies worth a man’s 
time to read, who seeks intellectual improvement. I 
would advise, in their place, the best critical essays 
upon men. Macaulay’s essays upon the history of men 
are of the greatest value. In an hour one can get a 
better idea of Mann, Hastings, William Pitt, Frederick 
the Great, Lord Clive, or Peter the Great, than he 
could in an all-day’s perusal of the biography of the 
same men. Every man whose life is worth our thought 
has had his essayist, who was more readable and in- 
structive than his biographer. _ 

History is another line along which it is natural for 
aman toread. Here the field is vast. One can read 
forever and not exhaust the standard works, and it is 
of the utmost importance that we know how to get the 
gist of history in its entirety and spirit. Two things 
are fruitless, — one is, skeletons of dates and facts; the 
other is dazzling stories of doubtful authenticity. The 
thing to be sought is current of thought, flowing on- 
ward. from the days when history had its birth, to the 
present time. Skeletons and charts will not give us 
this, but there is a way in which, by blending facts, 
philosophy, and incident, history shall unfold in our 
reading like a perfect flower, from the now useless calyx, 
to the tufted pistil that speaks to us of the future, 

It is not our province to outline a course of historic 
reading in this article, but we may say, perhaps, that the 
object aimed at is to read each strategic period by it- 
self; selecting, for that period, one author who is relia- 
ble and philosophic, who writes with unction, and has, 
above all else, the skill to present a landscape view, as 
it were, of the history of that period, as in a Claude 
Lorraine glass. Possibly I may be pardoned another 
suggestion. When such an author is found, my advice 
is to read him rapidly, with a view to getting the entire 
period in mind; then re-read carefully the importart. 
chapters and paragraphs. 

In literature one should read for culture and refine- 
ment of thought and expression. To accomplish this, 
one needs to read and re-read with devout admiration 
and fervent zeal the masterpieces of choice literature in 
verse, essay, and story. It is never pardonable to read 
the great works of literature hastily. Their power is 
in the delicate tinting of the thought, which can only 


be appreciated in its beauty by gazing admiringly upon 
it. It is like a fine painting or elegant statuary, and. 


is to be studied at many sittings. A single reading is 


highest, and an improvement in the quality and in the 
public estimation of the profession.—Schoolmaster( ng.) 
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stopping before any one of them. One can say he has| beautiful trees which skirt the river Oise. Here, when 


been there,—that is all. 


the slanting rays of the afternoon sun vivified the pleas- 


In reading natural science, we should seek an author|ant park, I often saw the “poupons” sitting in groups 
who has most keenly observed the things or phenomena|on the grass, or amusing themselves in separate detach 
of which he writes, who has the philosophic turn of|ments under the trees and in the walks; the teacher 
mind requisite for logical deductions and classification, | usually seated in the shade, busy with some hand-work, 
and the literary skill to make his knowledge and inspi-|and in company with three or four other women of the 
ration voice itself in print. Read enough of the subject} Familistére, who, though engaged with sewing or knit- 
in hand to familiarize yourself with the main line of|ting, seemed to silently assist in the watchful supervis- 


thought, theory, and fact concerning it. 


ion of the little ones. And while the presence of these 


In Art, one seeks fervor, inspiration, kindling qualities. |elders never seemed to interfere with the freedom of 
Principles must be learned, but they are valueless with-/the children except to give it direction, yet we may 
out the glow of artistic zeal. One needs the grace to|judge of the effectiveness of this unobtrusive guardian- 
be proud of what he has not read, and the skill to be|ship from the fact that, although in hours of recreation 
the better for what he has read; then, with the best of|more than two hundred and fifty children from the va- 
literature to be purchased for a trifle, or to be had from|rious departments promenade and frolic in this park 
the public library for the asking, all men may easily|that is bounded by the river Oise, not one has ever yet 


culture themselves. 


been drowned. 


The next educational grade is termed the “ Bambi- 
nat,” and receives children from four to six years of 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AT THE FAMIL-\age. The building constructed for this division is on 
ISTERE IN FRANCE. — (II) 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 


the left of the little theater which faces the central front 
of the Unitary Habitation. It is connected with the 
theater by a hall of entrance, running the entire 


The division termed the “ Pouponnat,” is on the left|length of the building. This hall serves as a place of 
of the entrance to the Nursery, and receives children | recreation during intermissions, and here also the chil- 
from two to four years of age. This isa large apart-|dren form in order for the line of march when they re- 
ment, furnished like a school-room with convenient|enter the school-room, or return to the Familistére. 
seats and benches. Like the Nursery, it opens upon a| The school-room is high and spacious, with twelve large 
covered balcony, and is pleasant and healthful, with| windows, and five openings in the ceiling for ventilation. 
light and ventilation. Simple pictures of a variety of 
animals and birds are suspended on the walls. Sixty- 
four children, under the supervision of one lady teacher, 
belong to this department. This teacher seems to pos-| At one end of the apartment are many seats or steps, 
sess the qualifications most necessary in this special 
division,—good health and energy, an air of active di- 
rection, and a voice of command. The exercises are 
varied, with a view to securing a healthy balance of 


It is furnished with convenient seats and desks, and, like 
the “ Pouponnat,” there are pictures of birds and animals 
upon the wall, together with scenes from Bible history. 


raised one above the other, in the form of an ampitheater. 
On these steps the children arrange themselves for the 
performance of gymnastic exercises. Seventy children 
with two lady teachers, belong to this division, Like 
the children in the previous departments, they enter 


mind and body. Singing and marching is both exer- 
cise and pastime. It is accomplished in many ingen-|t 
ious ways, by which a correct knowledge of time and|¢ 


he school-room at ten in the morning, and return at 
he day’s close to the family apartments, with the usual 


movement is readily acquired. The teacher holds in| two hours’ intermission in the middle of the day. 


her hand a simple invention, which shuts together like 


The exercises, though very simple, are highly inter- 


two hinged covers, with a clapping sound, and springs| esting, and are varied from day to day. Books are only 
back again. With this she indicates the measure of| used by two classes. Before learning words from books, 
movement, to which the “ poupons” adjust their step|the children are taught syllables, or parts of words, 
in every variation of the march. This acquirement of|which are printed in columns upon tablets, and sus- 
measured movement, at so early an age, becomes at| pended on frames in front of the classes. Simultaneous 
length quite involuntary in its expression, as I had oc-| with the learning of these syllables is the acquiring of 
casion to observe while attending the September Fes-|the mute language. The pronunciation of each sylla- 
tival of the Institution. This féte is termed the Fes-|ble is accompanied by a movement of the hand or fin- 
tival of the Children. At that time, whenever the forty | gers, which expresses the same syllable in the language 
musicians of the Association varied the exercises with|of the mutes. Children who have passed into the 
their stirring music, many of the little “poupons,”’|higher departments are often delegated to assist in 
dressed in their Sunday best, and sitting directly in|teaching these syllable lessons in the “ Bambinat.” 
front of the stage, involuntarily clapped their dimpled| The exercise demands close and continuous attention 


hands in measured movement with the music. 


on the part of both pupil and teacher. The eye must 


In this department the intellect is not urged. The|not wander, but should be fixed upon the tablet, follow- 


child of four years or less will, when questioned by the|i 


ng the direction of the pointer by which the little ten- 


teacher, tell the uses and characteristics of the birds| year-old instructress indicates the syllable which is to 
and animals upon the wall, and name the different geo-|be pronounced. At the same moment she indicates this, 
metrical figures drawn by the teacher upon the black-|she pronounces the syllable in concert with the pupils, 
board. It is likely that the imagination is more stim-;and, simultaneously with them, performs the corre- 
ulated in this department than any other faculty, this|sponding movement of the mute language. Sometimes 
being in accordance with the natural law of mental de-| several of these classes, with their juvenile teachers, are 
development at this early age. Simple stories related | reciting in the same room from similar tablets, the reci- 
by the teacher, and the learning of new songs vary and/| tation and pronunciation taking the form of a musical 
enliven the exercises, and, if sleepy, the children drop|chant. One can imagine the perfect attention necessary 
off without hindrance into dreamland, wherever they|on the part of the teachers and pupils in order that the 
may be, sitting or lying. They appear strong and| exercise may be rendered without mistake or discord. 


healthy, even more so than American children of the 


The gymnastic exercises of this division are as won- 


same years. They enter the department at ten o’clock|derful as they are amusing. They occur but twice a 
each morning, while frequent intermissions, and lunches | week, and are performed by the entire body of pupils 


of bread and butter, prevent fatigue and lassitude. 


stationed in a certain order upon the raised steps at the 


In fine weather these intermissions are enjoyed in a/end of the apartment. Every part of the body is exer- 
park in the rear of the Unitary Habitation, upon which|cised, the movement being measured by a chant, and 
the department opens. It consists of a lawn of rich|the teacher acting always in concert with the pupils. 


green grass, intersected with walks, and bordered by 


The development of the imitative faculty in the way 


of copying or drawing commences in this department. 
A large outline of some familiar object is suspended on 
a frame in front of the classes, and the pupils essay to 
copy it upon their slates. Some of these copies are re- 
markably successful considering the age of the scholars. 

The younger children learn to count from one to a 
hundred, by means of a frame with balls; and those of 
six years are enabled to calculate with accuracy and 
rapidity by means of many little bundles of sticks ar- 
ranged on the desk before the pupils in such manner 
that certain bundles are the multiples of others. This, 
I learned, was Madame Marie Moret’s invention, and it 
seems to be a decided success. The calculation is often 
chanted in concert, but at other times single pupils are 
selected, and their knowledge of numbers tested. Prob- 
lems in multiplication given out by the teacher I saw 
performed upon the blackboard by some of these chil- 
dren, the multiplicand and multiplier containing three 
figures each. Such degree of advancement in children 
six years of age is naturally a matter of surprise to the 
American who visits this institution, for in America 
our children at this age have only commenced the sim- 
plest rudiments of learning. And when we reflect that 
these children have not had the advantage of hereditary 
culture, and that such intellectual capabilities as they 
possess are not specially urged or stimulated, the meas- 
ure of their advancement becomes still more a matter 


of surprise and query. But if we observe closely, and 
think long and deeply enough, we perceive that the 
children of the Familistére gain this vantage ground of 
advancement by being directed from earliest infancy 
by a system which facilitates the natural unfoldment of 
the mind, while it aims to secure primarily the proper 
physical basis of development. 
(To be continued.) 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


BY WM. SANBORN, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Remember to practice what you preach. 
Remember that example is better than precept. 
Remember to teach students how to study. 
Remember to be kind, but firm in the right. 
Remember that thoroughness is better than gold. 
Remember daily to put yourself in the pupil’s place. 
Remember to take sunshine and not gloom into your 
school-room. 
Remember that your pupil is to become a man and 
not a parrot. 
Remember that mental discipline is more desirable 
than knowledge. 
Remember that you cannot secure the attention by 
demanding it. 
Remember to use none but the highest motives in all 
of your work, 
Remember that politics and sectarianism must not 
interfere at all with school-work. 
Remember that quality and not quantity is the great 
desideratum in teaching. 

Remember to trust pupils as far as possible, that they 
become trustworthy citizens. 

Remember at each day’s close to submit yourself to 
a critical self-examination and correction of faults. 
Remember that an attempt to perform many things 
at one time is likely to result in confusion and failure. 

Remembgr that attention and thought are almost im- 
possible in poorly-ventilated rooms. 

Remember that there may be a few things in this 
wide and busy world that you do not know. 

Remember to be strictly honest in all things and at 
all times, and let the consequences be what they may. 

Remember that others might esteem you just as 
highly if you would employ a proxy to sound your own 
praises. 

Remember that where there is little thought or a 
strong desire for popularity, there is apt to be much 
talking. 


Remember, directors, that you haye a duty to per- 


’ 
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form to your teacher as well as to your school and to 
your district. 

Remember that young pupils advance by the inter- 
esting employment of their abundant activities, and not 
by study. 

Remember to use the pronoun we instead of you, 
whenever practicable, in giving advice and in reminding 
of duty. 

Remember that inquisitiveness in pupils, should be 
encouraged and judiciously directed, and should not be 
repressed. 

Remember that the profession of teaching is a life- 
work, which demands your noblest effort, your pro- 
foundest thought, life your consecrated. 

Remember, patrons, to visit your schools frequently 
and to manifest a vital interest in the educational work 
in your district. 

Remember that activity is the normal condition of 
the child, and that education is the judicious employ- 
ment of this activity. 

Remember that mere intellectual education, without 
moral instruction and culture, is ruinous to both the 
individual and the State. 

Remember that the laws of health must be observed 
before the greatest degree of mental activity can be 
secured. 

Remember that a want of clearness and conciseness 
in expression is generally caused by vagueness of com- 
prehension. 

Remember always that your pupils are human beings, 
and need your warmest sympathy and the results of 
your most careful thinking. 

Remember to impress upon your pupils the great im- 
portance of obeying, in spite of opposition, the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience. 

Remember that the pupil intrusted to your charge is 
not a vessel to be crammed with mere knowledge, but is 
a soul to be developed into a perfect man or woman. 

Remember that all men who work intelligently and 
voluntarily are actuated by some sort of motives. What 
incentives to study do you employ in your teaching ? 

Remember that the very best of professional ability 
is absolutely requisite in the lower ranks of teaching, 
in the primary department. 

Remember that there is no development and disci- 
pline without exercise, and that the pupil must perform 
this exercise, and not the teacher for him. 

Remember that the responsibility of the school-teacher 
is not inferior to that of the minister of the Gospel; the 
teacher moulds the plastic mind, the minister instructs 
reasoning mind. 

Remember that the teacher should be the least notice- 
able feature of a recitation, and that the pupils’ energies 
should be engaged in an investigation of the subject, 
and not in admiration of the teacher’s erudition (?) or 
elocutionary (?) powers. 

Remember that it is much more difficult to correct 
the pernicious effects of wrong-teaching than it is to 
teach correctly in the first place. Let us earnestly 
endeavor to make no mistakes. Mistakes in primary- 
teaching are a fearful expense to the child. 


Tarry was A TEACHER.—Welsh pupil teachers are 
not the best hands at English composition. Still we 
might expect that after two years’ training they would 
have avoided the mistakes recorded in the report just 
issued of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for North 
Wales. 

One wrote: “If asked for a certain cape, perhaps he 
would have te run through, in his head, a long string 
before reaching it.” Another, on the treatment of a 
case of faintness, wrote: “Opening of doors, windows, 

ventilators, with applications of water, would cause 
the child to survive.” A third was of opinion that: 
“To*say a teacher should be honest, truthful, appears 


superfluous. All that I can say is that it would that it 
were so.” Probably they would do better in their 


vernacular.— London Globe. 
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COURAGE. 


BY A TEACHER (Cc. E. J.) 


Weary teacher, so tried and true, 
What has the day’s work been to you ? 
Only efforts, all made in vain, 

With many a loss and little gain ? 


No; into the heart the Father sees, 
Knows the longing and hoping to please; 
You have done the best you could, 

** All things work together for good.”’ 


What should we do if it were not so ? 
Where in the world for comfort go ? 
’Tis here we find our haven of rest; 
Here our work is truly blest. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. 


Exercise No. XVII. 


Apparatus necessary for the following experiments: A table, 
a croquet-ball; a pile of books, a watch, clock, or pendulum 
made with a pebble and a string; a bit of brown paper, a 
match; a piece of board one foot long and six inches wide; a 
hammer; a smooth card, a cent, a teacup; a couple of tacks, a 
bit of string three feet long; some pasteboard, a strong cord 


OSBUN. 


four feet long, a boy’s top; a fan. 


EXPERIMENT. 


While the pupils close 
their eyes, carry a cro- 
quet-ball from one end 
of a table to the other, 
and then require them 
to observe tle change. 


OBSERVATION. 


The ball isin a differ- 
ent place, or position. 


The ball must have 
been moved. 


Definition.—Change of position is called motion. 


(1) While one of the 


The ball crossed the} 


Time is required for a 


an counts, rollthe table in three, four, or ball to change from 


gently from one 
end of the table to the 
other. 


tive counts. 


one position to another. 


Note.—Refer to the time required for a boy to ‘go from his home to the 
school, or for an express-train to move from one city to another. 


While one pupil counts, 
roll the l across the 
table,— 


a. With a slight push. 
6. With a harder push, 
ec. With a quick blow. 


With a ruler find the 
length of the table. 
Consider the amount 
of time shown by 
counting. 


der the experi- 


ment with the ball. 


The ball crosses the 
table,— 


a. during four counts. 
b. during three counts, 
ec. during two counts, 


It is four feet long. 
From one to two is one 
portion of time, from 


two to three two por- 
tions, etc. 


The ball rolled four 
feet, 

a. in one portion of 
time; 

6. in two portions of 
time; 

ce. in three portions of 
time. 


The length of time for 

a body to pass from one 

oy to another may 
great or small. 


The ball moved four 
feet. 


‘There is always one 
more count than por- 
tions of time. 


The ball rolled with 
different rapidities, or 
rates of motion, 


nition.—The rate at which a body changes from one position to an- 


other, is called velocity. 


Note.—Refer to the velocity of a man walking, of airin aroom as shown 
by a little cloud of smoke from a piece of burning paper, of wind, of a 
stream of water, of an express-train, and of a bullet. 


Slide over a table a 
board, on which lies a 
croquet-ball, or any 
smail object. 


Suddenly stop the mov- 
ing board, by bringing 
it against a book. 


(2) Suddenly start a 
board on which lies a 
ball or any small objeci. 


On a card which lies 
upon the bottom of an 
inverted teacup lay a 
cent, and start the card 
with a sudden biow. 


Note.—Refer to the effect upon the 


The ball moves with 
the board. 


The ball rolls on; i.e., 
continues in motion. 


4 


The board slides from | 
beneath the ball. 


The card flies away, + 
while the cent re- 
mains upon the cup. 


A body once set in mo- 
tion tends to continue 
in motion. 


A body at rest tends to 
remain at rest. 


gers of the sudden starting or 


stopping of a train, to the shaking of fruit or nuts from a tree, or water 
from a wet umbreila or garment, etc. 


(3) Set in motion acro- 
quet-ball, fastened toa 
string, which is tied to 
an immovable object. 


The ball rolls a sbort 
distance in a straight 
line until jerked aside 
by the string. 


A body in motion tends 


Note.—Refer to the difficulty a boy finds in dodging a ag or in tarn- 
iy 


ing a corner instantly when rnoning rapidly; also to 


ng of mud 
ling 


from a carriage-wheel, water from a grindstone, or rain from a twir 


umbrella. 


Perform any simple experiments illustrati 
care in each case to call attention to that w 


ing off in a straight line. 


(4) bring a 
circular of paste- 
board suddenly from a 
horizontal to a vertical 
position. 


Attempt to bring a 
whirling disc of 

board suddenly from a 
vertical to a borizontal 
position, or the reverse. 
Regard a boy’s top spin- 
ning upon the table. 


Attempt to stop the 
bon a slight 
push, or by blowing 
against it. 


It is done quite easi- 
ly; é.¢., it offers but 
© resistance. 


culty; Ce offers a 
slight resistance. 


It is made up of ase- } 
ries of sheets of par- 
ticles, whirling hori- 
zontally. 


It is w with diffi- 


of bodies 


A sheet of particles 
whirling in a certain 
lane tends to continue 
that plane, 


A spinon stands 
Ae of 


whereby they tend to 


Definition. — The property remain at 
rest, when at rest, or tend to remain in motion in a straight line, when in 


motion, is called J 
Note.—From 


body once in motion and then at rest, or once at rest and then in motion, 
or in motion in a certain direction and then in another direction, we 
immediately infer that there is some cause for the change. 


Start a board sliding It quickly comes to The cause is friction. 
across a table. reat. 

Swing a fan broadwise It is done with diffi- ‘ 

quickly, through the culty. The air or water op- 
air or through water. the motion of the 
Swing it edgewise. It is done with ease. 5 

Toss a ball up fromthe It soon stops going u Gravitation opposes its 
earth. and rs returns to the upward motion. 


—That which the of a moving body is called 


Observe a team of They continue to ex- 
horses pullinga plow ert their strength up- 
or wagon. on the plow or wag- 


All moving bodies 
which we see on the 
earth, meet with resist- 

> ance, therefore some- 
thing must be done to 
moving bodies to keep 
them in motion. 


on, in order to keep 
it in motion. 


Observe a man ro 
a boat against a cur- 
rent, or alady sewing 
with a machine, 


wing The man continues to 
exert strength u 

the oar, the lady up- 

on the treadle, 

keep the boat or ma- 

chine in motion, 

Definition.—That which is done to a body to overcome Resistance is 
called Work. 

Note.—Refer to the work that is done by a locomotive, a waterwheel, a 
windmill, a man climbing a ladder with a load of bricks, or even with no 
load but his garments and body, and to that done by a boy in the common 
games of the playground. 

In each case ps er is overcome, and this is work, 

(1) A pile of books should lie on one end of the table, which the ball may 
strike with a noise louder than the pupil's counting. , The counting may 
be done by a pupil holding a watch to his ear, speaking aloud, one, two, 
ete , for each tick. Or the pupil may observe the pendulum of a clock, 
or a little, improvised pendulum, with a bole tied to a str six 
or eight inches long, and count one, two, or three for each swing of the 
Pda) One and of the board ins edge of the table, so that 

) One end of the may project over the of the 
it ab struck with mines 
rive a tack into the croquet-ball, tie one end ofa string three f 
long to this tack, drive a secon: tack to the middle of the board, tie the 

e n the le oll the nm an rection, except 

or from the tack in the board. dry 


(4) Cutacircle of heavy pasteboard, six or ht inches in di e 
Half an-inch from the center punch a hole wins Ons 
inch from this hole, and exactly on the other side of the center, punch a 
second hole. Through each hole pass, half its length, a strong cord two 
feet long. Tie the end of the cords together, slip one hand broadwise 
oes each loop, and, stretching the string, bring it to a horizoutal 
position. 

To perform the experiment,—bring one of the hands sudden! 
up. Set dise whirling like a bugz,”’ and 
experimen 


ONE OF “THE NATION’S” CRITICISMS. 


BY GEN. J. W. 


The wit of The Nation is very provocative of laughter; and 
where men are made to laugh they are generally satisfied with 
things as they are. Not much is to be expected in the way of 
reform where playing upon the risibilities is resorted to for 
that purpose, It is an appeal to self-conceit, rather than to 


PHELPS. 


_|the judgment, The reform-spirit is usually a sober one. 


But The Nation also knows how to devote its great learn- 
ing and acumen to serious views of things ; sometimes, how- 
ever, while its own brilliance is very manifest, the reader him- 
self is left somewhat in doubt. This is the case with us on 
reading a criticism in its recent pages on a work of Social 
Etiquette and Home Culture, published by the Harpers. Un- 
der the head of ‘‘ Good Manners,’’ an article of some four col- 
umns, containing many judicious thoughts, closes as follows: 


** Democracy is the foe of conventionalities in form, and in 
the last fifty years it has succeeded in driving conventionality 
out of society to an extent which, as we look back, seems al- 
most incredible. For the old formalism has been substituted 
an easy-going, good-humored bonhomie, which is no doubt the 
only possible basis for modern society as it exists, with its cu- 
rious medley of refinement and vulgarity, of intelligence and 
ignorance. But we have not yet reached a time when we can 
go to church to find out how we ought to ‘ behave in society,’ 
nor when we can find the moral law between the covers of 
manuals of good manners.”’ 


The remarks which we wish to make upon this closing pas- 
sage of the criticism alluded to, are directed to the spirit of 
utter helplessness in which it leaves the modern democracy of 
the United States, with respect to self-control. Society is rep- 
resented not as having any power of self-direction, but rather 
as like a river flowing onward under physical forces that are 
beyond the will or control of men. We may make remarks 
upon its course, and mingle our eloquent speeches, sermons, 
and essays with its murmurs; but we may no more alter its 
current or its ultimate destination, than we can control the 
flow of the Mississippi. We may pluck out from the current 
of things honors, office, wealth, as the gull takes food from 
the rippling tide; but there our power ends. Democratic so- 
ciety is something that has laws of its own with which men 
may not interfere. It is, in fact, a mere ochlocracy, and tends 
as inevitably toward imperialism as rivers tend toward the sea! 

The Nation admits that democracy has broken down the 
barriers of good society like a freshet, and that a cataclysm of 
vulgarity, intelligence, refinement, and easy-going heedlessness 
has taken their place. It seems to admit, too, that good 
manners and good. morals are very desirable things to have 
about a national domain, but then the time has not yet come 
when one can be learned from the pulpit, or the other from 
between the covers of books. 

Now, would The Nation please to instruct us where good 
manners and good morals are to come from if not from the 


the above observations it follows, that whenever we seea 


pulpit and from our school-hooks ? Are we to wait until some 


| 
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future Elias shall come to set everything to rights among us ? 
Is the current of life in its natural, ochlocratic flow to reach 
the desired point only after a certain period, depending upon 
distance, rate of motion, lapse of time, ete.? It seems to us 
that if we want to have good manners and good morals we 
must set about cultivating them in some way, and not leave 
them to be brought to us by agencies that we know nothing 
about. The time has not come, says The Nation, ‘‘ when we 
can find the moral law between the covers of manuals of good 
manners.”’ But still, good manners are a defensive outwork 
of moral law, and stand about in the same relation to it that a 
strong fortification does to operations of war, enabling a small 
force to hold out against a large besieging army. They also 
strengthen the observance of the laws of the land, and in this 
respect are of especial value to a democracy. The law-giver 
Lycurgus forbade his subjects to have any written. laws, pre- 
ferring to depend for their government upon the early cultiva- 
tion of their manners. It is true that the pulpit, even when 
aided by the Sunday-school, may not succeed in g:ving our 
people good and proper behavior; and it is equally true that 
manuals of good behavior may not insure a prevalence of good 
morals; but both may be made to sustain each other in estab- 
lishing these two great interests of society. 

But in order to inculeate good manners we must begin early, 
at a period when the child’s manners are naturally forming, 
and growing with its growth, and not wait till it has grown up 
to mature age, and fancies itself already a perfect gentleman 
or lady. No amount of training can supply the defect of ill- 
manners when they have once become fixed upon a person by 
neglect or misconception in youth. Formerly manners were 
taught in the bosom of the family as a matter of pride and de- 
cency, through the agencies of the Westminster Catechism, 
family devotions, strict observance of religious service on the 
Sabbath, and reverence for parents, sermons, and strangers; 
but under the crowd-like rush of the democratic spirit, the ten- 
dency is to turn over the training of youth to public schools, 
the family being too much engaged in politics, newspaper 
reading, money-getting, stife for social position, etc., to attend 
to it. The public school is the proper place to train children 
for supporting a democratic government; this school is exceed- 
ingly democratic in its character, the children of rich and poor 
meeting there on the same level, the rich paying the cost; and 
it is there that correct principles of good behavior, or in other 
words, of practical moral philosophy, should be systematically 
ineulcated. There can be no rational objection to our public 
schools on account of any want of democratic character. 
When a class of men calling themselves democratic take their 
children out of these schools, it must be on the charge of de- 
fective training in morals or manners, or both. 

There is no priestly mystery about what constitutes good 
manners, any more than there is about good morals. The 
long-established practice of the polite society of Christendom 
has rendered the laws of social intercourse as clear and intel- 
ligible as are the international laws which control in the affairs 
of Christian nations. What is needed for our democratic form 
of government is that these social! laws should be codified and 
systematically taught in our public schools, where the teach- 
ers, generally speaking, need to become conversant with them 
as well as the pupils. Nothing could well be rawer or more 
anformed than American manners; and the want of proper 
attention to them is leading to a frightful state of demoraliza- 
tion. Almost every newspaper that one takes up gives abun- 
dant evidence of this fact; and school-children figure among 
the criminal items in due proportion to their numbers. The 
worse than savage habit of carrying concealed weapons takes 
Christian society back a long stride toward the days of the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. When religious papers adver- 
tise first-rate pocket-pistols for sale, and deacons of the church 
sell them to boys, it is time that the church, or the school, or 
manuals of good manners, or some other agency should be 
brought in play to save us from lapsing into anarchy. Nothing 
could be more barbarous than the spirit inspired by the habit 
of carrying concealed weapons. If democratic government 
leads to that savagery, and furnishes no sufficient protection 
against it, the public-school resources ought to be tried for 
supplying the defect. The school might fail in that mission, 
itis true; but if it offers any defence against the licentious 
tendencies of free institutions, it would not be wise to leave it 
“untried. 

It is some eighteen years since we left the military service 
of the United States. The inefficiency of our political author- 
ities appeared to us to be largely due to a want of early mora| 
and social training, by which the country was being placed in 
a false position in the face of a great national duty, and which 
happened to bear with especial weight upon ourself. Since 
then, for the want of something to do, we have devoted no 
small part of our time and means to the subject of ameliorat- 
ing our public-school manners. We have written and spoken 

much on the subject; have drawn up, published, and widely 
circulated a code of good behavior for beginning a systematic 
course of instruction in the same; and the chief result thus 
far has been to impress us deeply with the fact how very far 
below the level of public life and concern the average popular 


persons, of both sexes, among the leading educators of the 
country, who have given us aid and encouragement; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the attitude of school authorities toward the 
measure has been that of apathy, indifference, inappreciation, 
or unenlightened hostility. Or at best they seem to be in ac- 
cord with the views of The Nation, that “‘ we have not yet 
reached a time when we can go to church to find out how we 
ought to ‘ behave in society,’ nor when we can find the moral 
law between the covers of manuals of good manners.”’ That 
good, yet far-off time may possibly come one of these days; or 
at least, the time may come when our morals and mannres 
may be improved; but neither The Nation nor the schdol au- 
thorities are to have anything to do with bringing it about. It 
is to come of itself, like a shower of meteors, or like the king- 
dom of heaven to the Pharisees, by observation and watching 
and waiting for its arrival! Such seems to be the impression. 


— 


WILLIAM DOWNS HENKLE. 


BY PROF. M. C, STEVENS, PURDUE UNIV., IND. 


Hon. W. D. Henkle, known from one end of our country to 
the other as a scholar and educator, died on the morning of 
Nov. 21, 1881, after an illness of about two weeks. 

Mr. Henkle has been an active member of the National 
Teachers’ Association since its organization in 1857, and since 
1875 he has acted as its efficient secretary. His energy and 
zeal in raising money in order to enable the Association to pub- 
lish its proceedings from year to year will long be remembered 
by many. It is believed that the following brief sketch of his 
life will be perused with interest by a large number of our 
readers. 

William Downs Henkle was born at Springfield, O., Oct. 8, 
1828. His father, Rev. Lemuel Henkle, a minister of the Gos- 
pel in connection with the Methodist Protestant denomination, 
died, while in charge of a church in Louisville, Ky., of small- 
pox, in 1835, leaving a wife with several children. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was the only son. Soon after the death of 
the father the family removed to Springfield, O., where the 
mother, Mrs. Mary Downs Henkle, struggled hard to overcome 
the difficulties of poverty in rearing and educating her chil- 
dren, —a circumstance which Mr. Henkle neither vaunted 
nor concealed. 

He attended the district school of his neighborhood till he 
was eleven years of age; then for a few years he remained out 


of school, but, in the meantime, acquiring a taste for knowl- 
edge. He then entered the public high school and made rapid 
progress. At sixteen he taught his own district school. While 
thus engaged, he rose before day and walked several miles to 
recite in French and German before entering upon the duties 
of the day. About this period of his life he prosecuted his 
studies at Wittenburgh College. 
ever, to continue his course at college to graduation. 
mind so active and so ready to acquire all kinds of knowledge, 
and at the same time possessing an unconquerable desire and 


He was not permitted, how- 
But a 


love for it, could not fail to become more than an ordinary 


scholar. 


Whatever subject might claim his attention, if he heard of 
any book treating the subject in a peculiar and thorough man- 
ner, he did not rest satisfied till he was the owner of a copy of 
it, and when he got it he did not let it lie on his table long till 
he was master of its contents. He thus, at an early age, com- 
menced to buy books, even though he had to work hard in 
shoveling sand and driving teams, etc., in order to get money 
for that purpose. This habit of buying and mastering books 
continued with him during life, and at his death his private 
library numbers more than three thousand volumes, covering 
a wide range of subjects, many of which are rare and valuable, 
He possessed a retentive memory, and the rare gift of being 
able, as it were, to drink in the contents of a bovk almost at a 
glance. He, therefore, became very ready on almost every 
subject. 

But it may almost be said that from the time he taught his 
first school at the age of sixteen, till the time of his death, he 
was engaged as an instructor, either as teacher, lecturer, su- 
perintendent, or editor. In 1847 he taught a subscription 
school of seventy scholars at Urbana, O. In 1848 he was prin- 
cipal of the Urbana Academy. In 1849 he was instrumental 
in causing the adoption of the Union School Law by Urbana, 
and became principal of their high school. In 1850 he was 
teacher of mathematics in Greenfield Seminary. He next as- 
sociated himself with Mr. Robert Wilson, of Belfast College, 
Ireland, a man whose large experience, extensive learning, and 
great enthusiasm did much to inspire Mr. Henkle with a de- 
termination to make his own education more thorough and 
practical. In 1854 he became teacher of Greek and Latin in 
Greenmount Seminary, near Richmond, Ind. It was during 
his connection with that institution that he prepared his Uni- 
versity Algebra, which was published in 1857. His Klementary 
Algebra appeared a few years later. Although these works 
bear the name of “‘ Stoddard and Henkle,” they were prepared 
entirely by Mr. Henkle. 


public schools. But Judge Perkins’s decision, adverse to the 
constitutionality of the Indiana Union School Law, vacated 
his place, and he accepted the editorial management of the 
Indiana School Journal for one year. He then, in 1859, be- 
came teacher of mathematics in the Normal School at Leb- 
anon, O. In 1862 and 1863 he was superintendent of the Leb- 
anon public schools. In 1864 he removed to Salem, O., where 
he acted as superintendent of public schools till appointed, in 
1869, by Gov. R. B. Hayes, as State School Commissioner, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Norris. After 
remaining for two years at the head of the Ohio school sys- 
tem, at the earnest request of the Salem Board of Education 
he again accepted the position of superintendent of their 
schools, which position he held till 1875, when he retired from 
the work of the school-room to become proprietor and editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly, which, in connection with 
his previous publication, called Notes and Queries, he contin- 
ued to conduct to the close of his life. 

The extensive acquaintance of Mr. Henkle with the educa- 
tors of the land, his full and accurate knowledge, his enthusi- 
asm in his work, his visits and lectures at teachers’ conven- 
tions, all brought him into marked prominence, and, in con- 
sequence, he had a very extensive correspondence with teachers 
and scholars on a great variety of subjects; and he was always 
generous, yet modest, in aiding others from his storehouse of 
learning.”” It was this correspondence that led him, in 1874, 
to establish Notes and Queries. 

‘‘Mr, Henkle’s character was pure and manly. Few men 

had a nobler self-control. He was genial and witty, and yet 
free from egotism and blemishes of ambition. His life, his 
attainments, his success, his wide, noble fame in the ranks of 
one of the most honorable professions, are lessons to young 
men that poverty and early disadvantages are no hindrance to 
the success of the industrious, the patient, and brave. But 
honor and success can only be attained by thorough and long- 
sustained labor, coupled with an unblemished character.”’ 
Mr. Henkle, though dead, still lives in the hearts and minds 
of the thousands whom he has trained to work and think, and 
who can say of him, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord; they rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.”’ 


VARIETIES. 
— The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d wiph concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stfatagem and spoils. — Ibid. 
— “Is your father a Christian?’ said a gentleman to a 
little boy, on one occasion, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said the little boy; 
* but I believe he has not worked much at it lately.”’ 


— The Buffalo Commercial says that ‘‘ the conduct of the 
king of Ashantee in killing 200 young girls for the purpose of 
using their blood for mixing mortar for the repair of one of 
the state buildings will not meet with general approval.” 


— Life after all is a kindly affair; 
Why is it stupid and not worth the living ? 
Striving and getting won’t drive away care,— 
Try giving. 
Scowling and growling will make a man old; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling; 
Don’t be suspicious and selfish and cold,— 
Try smiling. 


Happiness stands like a maid at your gate; 
Why should you think you will find her by roving ? 
Never was greater mistake than to hate,— 
Try loving. 

— They sat together in the lamp-light and read the adver- 
tising columns of their local paper, when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Look, only $15 for a suit of clothes!”’ “Is it a 
wedding suit?’’ she asked. ‘Oh, no,” he replied, ‘‘it is a 
business suit.”’ ‘‘ Well, I meant business,”’ she replied. That 
settled it. 
— A Sunday-school teacher in Jamaica Plain, finding a new 
scholar in her class, questioned him as to his religious knowl- 
edge thus: ‘‘Do you know anything about Jesus?” “ Yes, I 
have heard of him.’’ ‘‘Do you know whose son he was?”’ 
No answer. ‘‘Do you know who God is?” Still no answer. 
At this point his little friend said, ‘‘He don’t know much 
about those things, teacher; he has just come from Cape Cod.”’ 


— He is well paid that iswell satisfied. 
—Merchant of Venice. 
— The selling-out of the Texas Pacific reminds that sweet- 
tempered and soft-spoken “‘ bear,’’ the Wall Street News, of 
the man who had adog. He met a friend one day and said, 
**T have sold my dog for a thousand dollars!’ ‘‘ You have ?”’ 
was the reply. ‘Did you get the money?” ‘‘ Well, no; I 
pag t get the money, but I got two five-hundred-dollar pups 
or him. 

— A Hartford Sunday-school boy gave his teacher this illus- 
trative definition of ‘‘ responsibility’’: ‘‘ Boys has two buttons 
to their ’spenders so’s to keep their pants up. When one but- 
ton comes off, there’s a good deal of responsibility on the other 
button.” 

— Dr. Hall says, pithily, that in England the le are 
divided into and dissenters, but that 
they are divided into churchmen and absenters. ; 


— Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: 
And thus our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Hemp in trees, books in the running brooks. 


mind usually operates. We have met with some appreciative 


In 1857 he acted as superintendent of the Richmond (Ind.) 


stones, and in everythi 
Aa You Like It. 
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Dec. 15, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


@ Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tax JouRNAL except 
aaa in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise or with the writers. Cor- 
respondents shoul ; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] ‘ 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


TEACHING POLITENESS, 


School boards in the South and West are following the ex- 
ample of that of St. Louis, in requiring teachers to instruct 
their pupils in “‘etiquette.”” We believe that a little instruc- 
tion in what is commonly called etiquette would be both ac- 
ceptable and useful to boys and girls. Many of them would 
be grateful for being told and shown what to do and how to 
doit. There is a best way of taking off the cap; let the boys 
know what that best way is. There is a best way of girls ac- 
knowledging and returning such an act of politeness; let them 
know what that best way is. An occasional lesson in table- 
manners would not be ill-bestowed in some of our schools. 
But the great lesson to be inculcated is, that people should 
have manners and use them. It is not necessary to salute the 
mayor, but it is grossly barbarous for members of the same 


household, or of the same class, to meet and part without some 
exchange of kindly and respectful greeting. The mere mode 
of doing this bas its importance, but the thin 
is todo it. By all means let politeness be taught, both by pre- 
cept and example; and, more than this, a g teacher should 
unconsciously give a lesson in this lovely art every time he 
speaks and every time he moves.— Youths’ Companion. 


indispensable 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Prof. W. H. Niles, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, says that geography should be taught mainly without 
books, except atlases. Globes are a valuableaid. Facts should 
be the first thing. Causes and relations should be deferred for 
a later course. In the first part of the elementary course, 
which may do for one term, definitions of objects, as moun- 
tains, seas, rivers, and bays, may be taught. Part second may 
be a teaching of characteristics of the notable individual moun- 
tains, etc. Andsoon. Inrural districts, a small school may 
be taught a geographical lesson from the school-house win- 
dows. If this is impracticable, excursions may be planned 
for extra hours. For these the class should be divided, not 
more than ten going at once. The scholars may have a good 
time on the way, but, arrived at the place selected for the les- 


son, order and discipline should be inforced. Study from nat- 
ure is worth more than study from books. The olars may 
be told to observe different portions of the country about the 
school-house or village, so that collectively they can make a 
rough map of it. This will teach them habits of observation, 
and they will understand the use and object of maps. Free- 
hand map-drawing is an important portion of the study. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
(Selected from Bain’s Science of Education.) 


1. Restraints should be as few as the situation admits of. 


2. Duties and offences should be definitely expressed, so as. 


to be clearly understood. 

3. Voluntary dispositions are to be trusted as far as they 
can go. 

4. By organization and arrangement, the occasions of disor- 
der are avoided. 

5. The awe and influence of authority are maintained by a 
certain formality and state. 

6. It is understood that authority, with all its appurte- 


nances, exists for the benefit of the governed, and not as a per- 


uisite of the governor. 
The of mere vindictiveness should be curtailed 


to the uttermost. 
8. The reasons for repression and discipline should, as far 
as possible, be made intelligible to those concerned, and should 


be referable solely to the general good. 


GRAMMAR. 
THE PRONOUN “‘ WHAT,”’ AGAIN, 


I am somewhat surprised that no one of the “ educators”’ 
has seen fit to notice “‘ H. L. B.’s’’ communication on “The 
Relative What.” In the absence of such notice, please allow 
me, Mr. Editor, to call attention to two or three of his points. 
To begin with, he thinks that the common way of disposing of 
what is “‘ a shirking of the real question involved”’; and adds, 
‘*if one word can be changed into something else for the con- 
venience of the grammarian, why not another?’’ I might 
answer by saying that very few words are used in just the way 
that what, is,—as a substitute, very evidently, for two or more 
words. But let that pass. 

“H. L. B.” proceeds: “Let us treat the pronoun who in 
like manner. Take the sentence, ‘Who steals my purse, steals 
trash’ Who, let the pupil be taught, is a compound relative 
Pronoun, equivalent to he that.’”’ Is “H. L. B.” really in 
earnest in this suggested treatment of who? If who can be 
equivalent to he that, it must also be equivalent to he who, 
since “‘ that is a relative when who or which can be substituted 
for it.” Hence, who is equivalent to itself, and a personal pro- 
noun besides. This is more than ‘‘the common practice” 
claims for what, — a much more comprehensive word. In the 


Shakespearean line above quoted, the antecedent he,—or any 
one,—is clearly understood, being omitted, by poetic license, for 
the sake of the meter; just as in the second line beyond, “ But 
he that filches from me my good name,” the antecedent, he is 
expressed, and for the same reason. Other poetical illustra- 
tions might be quoted. Take the passage in Young’s Night 
Thoughts, beginning,— 


“ Are there who wrap the world so close about them 
They see no further than the clouds?” 


—where, in the space of twenty-one lines, who is used not less 
than eight times, and the antecedent is omitted every time, 
since it can be readily supplied, and the meter requires its 
omission. To teach that who, in each of these cases, is equiv- 
alent to those that, or,—what is the same thing,—those who, is 
faulty in the extreme, to say nothing severer about it. 

Again, “H. L. B.”’ says: “ Pupils have been taught that a 
word of the simplest imaginable form is compound, and that 
it not only has a meaning of its own, but is itself, plus some- 
thing else.”” When? ILask. Certainly not by “the common 
practice of disposing of the relative what,’” for this practice 
substitutes other words for what, and not what itself. But I 
quote again: ‘‘ The simple truth is this: what is an indefinite 
relative pronoun; its antecedent is never expressed,’’—for the 
very good reason, let me add, that it is involved in what itself. 
[ quote still further: ‘‘ Take, for instance, the sentence, ‘ Tell 
me what he said’; what is an indefinite, relative pronoun, ob- 
ject of said. Its antecedentisthe . . . omitted direct ob- 
ject of the verb ¢ell. Will ‘*H. L. B.’’ please let us know 
what this ‘‘ omitted direct object ’’ is, and insert it in the fol- 
lowing sentence in the indicated gap, ‘‘Tellme . . . what 
he said,’’ so that we may see to what what relates. 

Once more, “ H. L. B.’’ says: *‘ I never heard of a teacher’s 
requiring or encouraging his pupils to say or believe that any 
relative was equivalent to itself and its antecedent.’’ Neither 
did I, and those who parse what as equivalent to that which 
neither require nor encourage any such thing, as I think I 
have clearly shown above. The one coming nearest to this is 
““H. L. B.” himself, when, as above quoted, he says, ‘‘ Who, 
let the pupil be taught, is . . equivalent to he that.’’ 

In conclusion, allow me to say, Mr. Editor, that “‘ H. L. B.” 
is unfortunate in his selection of an illustration, as who is a 
simple pronoun, while what is a compound one. Take the 
two sentences, ‘‘I know whom you want,’ and “I know what 
you want.’’ In the first, if the antecedent be supplied, “I 
know him whom you want,’’ the whom remains simply whom ; 
while in the second, the antecedent is involved in the com- 
pound what, which appears in the form of that which, or, in 
other words, contains both antecedent and relative; and it 
strikes me that the “‘indefinite’’ way of disposing of what, 
suggested by “‘ H. L. B.” is ‘a shirking of the real question 
involved,’’ 

“W.S. H.,’”’ in an article suggested by “ H. L. B.’s’’ com- 
munication, says: ‘‘ There are several things disposed of so 
nicely in Latin grammar, that it has always been a wonder to 
me why they should be awkward in English. Would it be in- 
correct to bring into use in English grammar what is true in 
Latin ?’? The same wonder occurred to me years ago, and, 
grammatically correct or not, I have long been in the habit of 
disposing of the object before the English infinitive, in the way 
suggested. In the sentence quoted, I would call report ob- 
jective case, subject of to be true; while found has, for its 
complete object, the report to be true. “W. 8S. H.” asks, 
‘* Why could we not call what an indefinite relative, as we do 
in Latin?’’? Will “‘W.S. H.’’ please quote a Latin sentence 
to illustrate his question, and oblige C, R. B. 


P. 8S. Since writing the above, I learn, from Taz JOURNAL, 
that Miss Phillips takes exception to my views of what. 
Well, it is what I expected, as my views are not infallible. 
And yet Miss P. ‘cannot agree with Brown or with Kerl in 
all their opinions and theories.’’ She thus confirms my state- 
ment, namely, that grammarians are quite apt to disagree, and 
are, therefore, not always infallible. She seems to have an 
“opinion”? of her own, and I will pay her the compliment of 
believing that it is just as correct as is Brown’s or Kerl’s. 
What she says of the word compound is worthy of considera- 
ation; and yet her question, “ How, then, can what be a com- 
pound pronoun, because ‘it is an equivalent of that which’ ?” 
gives me leave to answer, “Just as air can be a compound 
fluid, because it is equivalent to two gases, oxygen and nitro- 
gen, while it differs in character from either element. I am 
glad that my brief answer to the original question is at last 
stirring up the “educators,” and I think there is a good pros- 
pect of our finding out what’s what. B. 

vo 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


The UXRIVALLED ATLAS will prove of great value to every teacher 
and every student. Its thirty-three maps are clear and perspicuous, 
They appear also to be unusually accurate. The important changes 
which have ones Sen one in Europe, in the boundaries of coun 
tries, are here a elineated. 

value is the extensive index covering thirty-six 
special the name of every on the » more 


uarto 
housand in number, and noting the number of 
ae the place is indicated, with the latitude and longitude, I hope th 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 191. Will Tue Journat give to teachers some hints 
as ~— tracks of steamers crossing the Atlantic to English 
pos 

Ans.—The best geographies give the routes of steamers from 
New York to Liverpool, but the tracks of different lines of 
steamers are not the same, as there are no compulsory routes 
on the North Atlantic. Writing of this topic in the first num- 
ber of The Century Magazine, Captain Horatio McKay, of the 
Cunard line, points out the dangers of collision at sea, and 
suggests a means of prevention, as follows: 


“In brief, let us have a Westward and an eastward track or 
line, laid down for and enforced upon all steamers saili 
between the United States and Great Britain. The westw. 
track crossing the meridian 50° west at 42” 40’ north. The 
eastward track crossing the meridian of 50° west at 40” 40’ 
north; thus making the maximum distance apart of the tracks 
or lanes 120 miles, Steamers from the St. Lawrence via the 
North Channel to keep north of the westward track to the 
United States. Steamers from the United States, by way of 
the North Channel, to keep north of the westward track. 

** It will be seen that the English Channel westerly, and the 
St. ae easterly tracks cross each other; again, the east- 
erly track from Boston crosses the westerly tracks to the more 
southern ports, while the Philadelphia and Baltimore westerly 
tracks cross the New York easterly tracks. 

“There has been and is, no practical way of escape from 
these crossings, but, with the knowledge of almost the exact 
place of crossing, we may hope that the present risk will be 
somewhat lessened. It is in the neighborhood of the Banks, 
and thence toward New York, where fogs are so generally 
prevalent, that we dread the meeting of steamers; and I main- 
tain that, by adopting the proposed tracks, the chances of such 
meetings would seldom occur, Eastward of the Banks, in the 
winter season, steamers would, as heretofore, occasionally get 
considerably out of their tracks by hauling to, or running 
fore the wind during a heavy gale.’’ 


No. 193. Where can the following lines be found: 
“ But evil is wrought = want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 
Ans.—The lines are a part of the last stanza but one of 
Hood’s ‘‘ Lady’s Dream.’’ The whole stanza reads: 
“ The wounds I might have healed! ; 


The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 


But evil is wrought by want of thought 
w wan 
“ae well as wast of heart.” 
No. 166. A ship’s rudder is a lever of the first kind; the 
fulcrum being evidently between the power and resistance. 
E. Q. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tax JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications rel thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.| 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 59 LETTERS, 


My 82, 40, 43, 49, 50, 44, 12, 23, 39, 46, 17, 18, one of 
Spenser’s best productions. 

My 35, 19, 42, 12, 53, 51, one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

My 9, 8, 47, 56, 48, 44, 4, 34, 21, 44, 24, 7, 26, 58, 57, a 
drama by Milton. 

My 6, 59, 30, 31, 23, 10, 44, 42, 55, 44, one of Pope’s es- 


says. 
My 2, 52, 6, 13, 27, 59, 5, a poem by Cowper. 
4 14, 22, 53, 25, 16, 22, 38, 45, 34, an ode by Worde- 
worth. 
My 1, 49, 48, 44, 35, 37, 40, one of Scott’s greatest novels, 
My 26, 55, 20, 39, 58, 3, 4, 12, 28, a prose work by Col- 


My 58, 30, 33, 55, the assumed name of Charles Lamb. 
The whole is an extract from Mrs. Browning’s ous. peek 
PROGRESSIVE WORD-SQUARE. 
1. To conceal. 8. Highly valued. 
2. A thought. 4, Parts of the body. 
LitTLe May. 


SENTENCE CHARADE, 


' My first is verity; my second is a connective; my third is 
benefit; my fourth is an auxiliary verb; my fifth is a unit; my 
whole is a familiar quotation. BELLE GorDOoN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 1. 


Entoma.—‘‘ If I bad such soldiers as these, how easily could 
I conguer the world!” 


Buriep Citigs AND Rrvers.—1i. Aden, a city on the Gulf 
of Aden. 2. Indus, ariverin Asia. 3. Hue, acity in south- 
eastern Asia. 4. Bombay, in India. 5. Canton, in China. 
6. Lubec, in Germany. 7. Ebro, a Spanish river. 8. Don, a 
Russian river. 9. Save, an Austrian river. 10. Perth, in 
Australia. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE.— 
The springs shoot forth each spring, and shoots 
Shoot forward, one and all; 
Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 
The leaves to fall in fall. 


— John ©. Kimball, Sharon, Vt., sends solutions to Enigmas 
of Nov. 10 and 17. 


Prize.—A of “Livingstone” is offered for the best 
original to this department during December, 


— 


- — 
| 
eridge. 
| My 15, 43, 11, 41, one of Tennyson’s poems. 
| My 8, 10, 81,'64, 37, 11, 36, 20, produetion by Burns, 
My 27, 22, 43, 47, 20, 40, 22, 53, George Eliot’s best pro- ; 
dugti 
| 
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the subscriber to which um Journat is addressed. 


ordered stopped, and all arrear- 


All letters relating to subscnptions be addressed to Hiram Orcutt, 


A DISTINGUISHED lawyer recently told us that a large 
portion of the failures in business that came under his 
observation were the result of an inability to compre- 
hend figures or meet the exigencies of the complex 
book-keeping required in a metropolitan counting-room. 
Our lawyer was an old schoolmaster, and had tested the 
good old ways of teaching mathematics to its bitter end 
of bankruptcy in the business of life. The day before, 
we sat out a superintendent’s lessons to his primary 
teachers on the first year’s work in numbers. With 
the lawyer’s commentary, that lesson stands out an orb 
of light amid the confusion that the regulation instruc- 
tion in arithmetic has been through generations in the 
past. Nowhere is slavery to words and signs and for- 
mal rules so fatal as in the elementary teaching of num- 
bers. It is possible, with a little help from good mathe- 


2 matical capacity, to carry a child through text-book 


arithmetic, working everything according to rule and 
marking ninety on book-examination, when the poor 
youth is as helpless in dealing with numbers and hand- 
ling the business side of mathematics as the amateur 
swimmer, minus his life-preserver, in mid-sea. The 
only help for this fatal weakness that works such dis- 
au| aster in the counting-room is to take the child, at first, 
addressed! to things; to learn through the senses the relations of 
numbers, so that when he comes into the world of 
figures and rules he may know where he stands. If 


arithmetic can be taught by the natural method, our 


All letters relati advertising should be addressed HELDON, 
Stanager of Advertaing — young clerks will be able to take it as it comes in actual 


Department, :6 Hawley Street, 


life, and not be found beating their brows in despair, 


Tax anoval meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ trying, in vain, to bring the ledger in line with the 
Association will be held at Boston, Dec. 29, 30, and 31.| rules of the text-book. 


The next annual meeting of the California State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in San Francisco on 


THe annual meeting of the American Missionary 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. Association, held at Worcester, Mass., on the first three 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Teach- 


ers’ Association will be held at Portsmouth, Dec. 21, 


22, and 23. 


The State Educational Association of Maine will hold 
its annual meeting at Biddeford, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Indianapolis, Dec. 27, 28,| given to several of the larger schools the sum of $150,- 


and 29. 


The County Superintendents of Illinois will hold 


their next meeting at Springfield, Dec. 26 and 27. 


The Middle Georgia Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Sparta, Dec. 22 and 23. 


The Mississippi State Teachers’ Association will be 
held Dec. 27. 
The Colorado State Teachers’ Association will be held 


at Colorado Springs, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 


The next meeting of the Ohio State Board of Exam- 
iners will be held at Columbus, Dec. 27, and continue 
until the work is completed. 


Rev. Dr. Mayo, of our editorial staff, has left for 
the South, on a tour of school inspection and lectures 
before teachers and people. The enthusiastic reception 
given him last winter in the Mississippi Valley, in his 
tour from Louisville to New Orleans, thence through 
Texas, and home via Atlanta, has led his friends at the 
North, assisted by the Am. Miss. Assoc. and the Agent 
of the Peabody Fund, to send him out on a similar 
work this winter through the Atlantic and Gulf States. 
Dr. Mayo will visit Baltimore, spend a few days in 
Washington, and then proceed southward to Charles- 
ton via Richmond, Raleigh, Wilmington, and Colum- 
bia, stopping at such centers of population and institu- 
tions as may especially need his services. He will visit 
schools, hold conferences with the friends of education, 
address teachers at conventions, institutes, etc., and 
speak to the people as occasion may be given. Wher- 
ever Dr. Mayo’s reputation has preceded him, he will 
receive a cordial reception ; and where he is not so well 
known, but little time will elapse before the people will 
find that there is an intelligent, earnest, warm-hearted, 


days of November, was a cheerful occasion, especially 
for the faithful people of this connection who have at 
heart the education of our freedmen at the South. 
Within the past year the fifty-four schools supported by 
this body, at a yearly expense of more than $500,000, 
have been greatly favored. Mrs. Valeria Stone has 


000, chiefly for enlargement of buildings and the par- 
tial endowment of Howard University and Berea Col- 
lege. Several of the Southern State and municipal gov- 
ernments now codperate by gifts of money in this edu- 
cational work, and the good feeling concerning it is 
rapidly increasing in all quarters. Hampton and Berea 
have already virtually outgrown the necessity of mis- 
sionary nursing, and appeal, with confidence, to the 
general public for support. Of these schools, eight 
have an organized collegiate department, and in several 
there is distinct provision made for provisional and 
pedagogic instruction, with a growing interest in do- 
mestic, agricultural, and mechanical training. Forty- 
six of the schools stand in the place of the graded com- 
mon system, and, in some cases, are the best schools of 
any description in their respective communities. There 
are 330 teachers employed. The number of students 
is 9,108, of whom 91 are collegiate, and 124 study, 
ing theology and law. Several of these schools are 
working in connection with a useful church, and in all 
a devoted spirit of Christian discipline is a marked 
feature. 

The growth not specially reported is, perhaps, even 
more significant. We find in all these schools, as well 
as those under the direction of other Northern churches, 
a hopeful spirit of inquiry concerning improved methods 
of instruction, and a sincere wish to secure the most 
thorough work at the foundations in dealing with pupils 
in the elementary course. The natural methods of in- 
struction almost seem to have been created for these 
children and youth, the descendants of a people whose 
whole training has been in the great university of all 
out-doors, and who must be approached through the 
avenues already opened by this peculiar experience. 
In several of these schools, a commanding place is given 


eloquent friend in their midst. 


to Didactics and the preparation of teachers; and in all 


are found not only thorough instructors in the academ- 
ical department but also skillful teachers of the be- 
ginners. It is evidently the intention of the Board of 
Management to make these schools models for the gen- 
eral training of the colored people. Of course, the time 
is coming when it will not be necessary to do so much 
elementary work, and these institutions must ultimately 
become largely collegiate, professional, normal, indus- 
trial, and higher academical seminaries for the freed- 
men. When we consider that this splendid enterprise 
is but one of several under the direction of the religious 
bodies of the North; that every Southern State, except 
three, apportions the common-school fund per capita; 
that, last year, Southern tax-payers paid $4,000,000 to 
educate 700,000 colored children in 14,000 public 
schools, he may take courage for a good time that is 
sure to come. 


Tue State authorities of Maryland are doing a good 
thing in bringing the old county academies into line 
with the new system of common-school instruction. 
For many years these schools have received a yearly 
subsidy of some twelve hundred dollars, by which, 
under the old régime, they were able to do their work. 
Now, in many cases, they have been changed to public 
high-schools, wholly or largely free, receiving the State 
aid and giving their property into public control. The 
same practice has obtained in New England, and many 
of the old academies have blossomed into a larger life 
than ever, becoming free academies, accessible to all. 
This transformation is of special interest in all our 
Southern States, where the money available for the 
secondary education is limited. The gentlemen of 
wealth and influence through these States who de- 
nounce the free high-school as an assault on property 
and a public outrage, do not reflect that in thousands 
of their communities the only practicable way of pro- 
viding a good secondary school is through a public 
organization. To leave it to private charge is to break 
up one good school into a dozen little groups, represent- 
ing rival churches, classes, and families, taught by half- 
starved teachers, off in a corner. We repeatedly visit 
towns of five thousand, sometimes cities of twenty thou- 
sand people, where there is no superior school that 
satisfies anybody, and a dozen sets of people are trying 
to push a little pony academy, each protesting that its 
children shall never, never ride in the omnibus with 
the common herd. It is all well enough for a fine 
young fellow, in long stockings and buckskin breeches, 
to take aturn on the pavement astride of a five hundred- 
dollar bicycle before the admiring gaze of his young 
lady friends meandering in range of his performance. 
But when Mr. Adolphus goes out as an agent to his 
father’s mine in Colorado, he is glad to take the rail- 
road train that pulls everything, from a prince to a 
pork-barrel. The secondary education of American 
youth is a matter of too great importance to be fought 
over in the petty way by which it is slaughtered in 
many a community which, by the exercise of ordinary 
sense and Christian good feeling, might educate all 
who come without oppression to any. 


Tue people of the North cannot appreciate the real 
educational condition and needs of the South, and the 
efforts that her people are making to carry on a system 
of free schools, without careful study and personal ob- 
servation. We think we have sore trials in the proper 
support of the schools in our communities, where wealth 
abounds, where all of the traditions are in favor of the 
public school, and where the extra expense growing out 
of separate schools for white and colored children is not 
incurred. But in the South the struggle is truly heroic, 
for the great body of her best citizens are sworn to the 
establishment of the best school system that can be se- 
cured in their weak and impoverished condition. The 
city of Charleston is a remarkable example of courage, 
determination, and intelligent zeal for the education of 


her youth, and Mayor Courtenay shows great wisdom 
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and patriotism in his constant efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of education in that city. As we well know, 
Charleston suffered terribly during the war. The as- 
sessed values in the city of Charleston in 1860 were 
$45,000,000, and in 1880, $21,000,000,—a reduction of 
more than one-half of taxable values, in the face of an 
obligation to educate more than double the number of 
children ! 

“ This heavy load,” says Mayor Courtenay, “has been 
assumed up to the highest pitch of taxation, however, as 
the facts show. The taxation in the city of Charleston 
in 1880, for public schools, was three and one-half mills, 
made up of a levy of two mills under the State law, one 
and one-quarter mills under the special city tax, and one- 
quarter mill special levy for rebuilding the Friend street 
school,—in all amounting to $61,000 a year for public 
schools. And this is exclusive of annual a tions 
to the high school of Charleston and College of Charles 
ton. How much above a maximum this taxation is, and 
what a burden it is, is evident by comparison. For in- 
stance, compare this taxation with the city of Boston, 
whose schools are models, and whose people have the 
world-wide reputation of giving liberally for educational 
institutions, and we find that the city of Boston gives a 
total of two and ahalf mills in 1880 for a complete pub- 
lie-school establishment of seven high schools, two Latin 
schools, one normal school, forty-nine grammar schools, 
and four hundred and eight primary schools. The city 
of Charleston gives, in proportion, nearly half as much 
again as Boston for her primary public schools alone, 
and gives, in addition, annual appropriations to the high 
school and Charleston College. 

“We must remember, also, that this is done, too, by our 

le under a very heavy debt of the city, the interest 
of which requires ten mills of annual taxation. Again, 
consider that, beside the State tax, the total tax of 
Charleston city is two and one-quarter per cent., while 
that of Boston is only one and one-quarter per cent.” 

What is true of Charleston is true, to a greater or less 
extent, of the whole South. With heavy debts to bur- 
den them, with double the children to educate than for- 
merly, with limited school accommodations and teach- 
ers, the South has a good right to make an appeal to 
the North and to the National Government for aid in 
her extremity. The national perils threatened by illit- 
eracy call for measures of deliverance from national 
sources, and we cannot believe that the present Con- 
gress will allow the winter to pass without passing some 
vill of relief for a people who are bravely struggling, 
with true devotion to our national interests, to build up 
4 community of States on the enduring basis of intelli- 


gence and virtue. 


4 NEW DEPARTURE. 


INCREASED SIZE OF THE JOURNAL. 


In addition to the increase of our contributors’ force, 
and the introduction of new and valuable features in the 
make-up of Tue Jotrnau for 1882, we are compelled 
‘to increase the size of our paper to admit the variety 
and amount of matter which we have promised to our 
readers. On and after January 1, 1882, Tox JourNAL 
will be published on paper the size of Harpers’ 
Weekly, an increase which will equal the addition of 
nearly two pages of printed matter, making fully 
eighteen pages of the present size. This added space 
will enable us to give more room for the departments 
which are now so severely crowded, and will also give 
the opportunity to introduce our long needed 


DEPARTMENT OF METHODS, 


to which such able and practical writers as John Swett, 
of California; J. H. Hoose, of New York; D. B. Hagar, 
‘of Salem, Mass.; J. C. Greenough, of Rhode Island ; 
Mrs. A. J. Rickoff, of Ohio; Miss Grace Bibb, of Miss- 
‘ouri; Miss Guernsey, of Vermont, and many others will 
contribute, 

With the increasing circulation of Taz JOURNAL, its 
increased size, the added value of its contents, the warm 
support of all our friends, we may expect such an increase 
of circulation as we have never had before. Each 
subscriber will do a favor to us and the cause, by telling 
these and other facts, as announced, to their friends 


among teachets and parents and school officers. With 
the grand support of the best teachers of the country, 
we shall hope to push on the advance of the educational 
column throughout the land. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITOTES. 


To New York belongs the credit of first instituting 
meetings for the temporary instruction of teachers. Mas- 
sachusetts was not long in seeing the advantage of these 
meetings. The first in this State were held by Horace 
Mann, then secretary of the Board of tducation, and 
generally lasted from five to ten days. The teachers of 
the schools in the vicinity of the institute were invited, 
and were requested to bring the reading-books in use 
in their schoolé, with other appliances for class-work. 
The institute was treated as a school, and exercises in 
the ordinary branches taught were conducted by in- 
structors selected for their ability in special branches. 
Among these were Wm. B. Fowle, Dr. Lowell Mason, 
Prof. 8. 8. Greene, Prof. Wm. Russell, Louis Agassiz, 
Prof. Guyot, David P. Colburn, Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
and Secretary Mann, the last taking an active part 
especially in the training of the teachers in physiology. 
One important subject at that time was to instruct the 
teachers in the branches taught. 5 

Institutes have become common in all parts of the 
country. A large corps of teachers is employed in con- 
ducting and in teaching them. In Massachusetts the 
method and aim of the institutes has changed with cir- 
cumstances; the length of time has been much short- 
ened, most institutes being now held for but two days, 
a few for a single day only. The plan of work is more 
general; the principles of teaching are discussed; a 
course of studies is recommended; the topics of the 
several branches taught in the schools are presented in 
the order of their dependence; a method of teaching is 
shown and recommended; and a few topics are taught 
to illustrate the method. Among the branches at pres- 
ent proposed for the intermediate or grammar schools, in 
addition to those ordinarily taught, are the elements of 
botany, mineralogy, physics, and chemistry; hence 
these receive a share of attention. 

The causes which have modified the institutes as to 
their length, are the inconvenience to the schools of an 
interruption for several days; the difficulty of finding 
places where the people can give entertainment for so 
long a time; and, finally, the advancement of the qual- 
ifications in the teachers. It is assumed that, with our 
high schools accessible to nine-tenths of all our pupils, 
with our excellent normal schools, and with the train- 
ing schools multiplying in the cities and large towns of 
the State, those who are employed as teachers are likely 
to be well instructed in the branches they are to teach ; 
that what they especially need is encouragement and 
stimulation,—hints, and not specific directions on the 
details of what they are to teach. The large majority 
of teachers warrant this assumption, and those who can- 
not profit by the more general methods of the institute 
cannot be trained to teach in a ten-days’ institute. 

Of the institutes in {Massachusetts, twenty-one have 
been held during the current year, four for one day each ; 
the remaining seventeen each for two days. The num- 
ber of teachers in attendance upon all has exceeded two 
thousand. In addition to this number, there has been 
a much larger attendance of school officers than at any 
time in recent years. Judging from the interest shown 
by the large attendance, and the excellent attention 
given to the exercises presented in the institutes, it is 
evident that these meetings are fully appreciated by 
the teachers. As at present conducted, they are doing 
more than ever before to direct attention to philosoph- 
ical methods of teaching. They have undoubtedly done 


much to occasion and direct the spirit of inquiry for 
natural methods, never before so active as at present 
among the teachers and school officers of the Common- 
wealth. Several institutes held this fall have been at- 
tended by all the teachers employed in the towns in- 


vited, and by most of the members of the School Boards. 


DRIFT. 


— A certain portion of the municipal fathers of Boston, in- 
stigated by a laudable desire to carry about our Athens in their 
trousers’ pocket, have concocted a clever ‘project to abolish 
the present school committee and place the entire public- 
school interests of the city in the hands of a commission of 
five persons, appointed by the city council, which shall have 
supreme control over the public schools of the city. Of course, 
the good people of Boston have not yet responded to this mod- 
est demand, which is only another form of passing over the 


ward politicians, adv r. Benj. F. Buti good 


— An education for the masses that centers on ready reck- 
oning naturally runs into the blind alley of a class-training of 
the industrial sort, whose end is a serviceable plowman, cook, 
seamstress, or servant. No doubt ready reckoning and com- 
petent labor are absolutely essential to social progress as well 
as material success. But the first thing in order with every 
American child is that moral and mental awakening and direc- 
tion which gives to the Republic another citizen, male or 
female, competent not only to keep out of the poor-house, but 
to be the father or mother of sovereign citizens, and, greater 


the of men and the yearly crea- 
rof the Nation. To forget this is the most dangerous la 
of memory in the education of any child. wr 


— Dr. W. T. Harris gave the third of his series of lectures 
on the history of education, in Boston, last Saturday. His 
topic was, ‘‘ Education in Greece, Rome, and in the Early 
Christian Times and the Middle Ages.”” He said that the 
Greeks developed individuality in its more concrete form, and 
it was carried to its utmost extreme in the matter of individ- 
uality of beauty. The Roman was careless of beauty, the pose 
of his body, ete., but strove to preserve the form of his indi- 
vidual will. The Molians developed music,—not merely har- 
mony of tones, but whatever is presided over by the Muses. 
The Greeks, in their early history, paid chief attention to the 
cultivation of the body, the Olympian games standing out as a 
type of the education. While the Spartan education reverted 
to Orientalism, the Athenians went forward, finally taking 
refuge in stoicism and epicureanism. He said that the Roman 
idea was to bring different nationalities together, and yet allow 
the personal individuality. The use of the arch in architect- 
ure which they made was spoken of as involving the same 
principle; each stone in the arch assisted in supporting all the 
others, and was in turn supported by them. The arch led to 
the construction of the dome, which was followed by the build- 
ing of the Pantheon. In speaking of the influences surround- 


ing children, he said that as the Greek child was taken from 
the family at the age of seven years, while the Roman child 
remained in the family until it was fifteen years old, the 
Roman mother had more influence in forming the character 
of her child. In closing, he referred briefly to the influence 
of the Roman, Greek, anu Protestant churches. 

The concluding lecture will be given at three o’clock next 
Saturday. The subject is ‘‘ Education in Europe and America 
in Modern Times,”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Assoc, will hold its 
twenty-eighth annual meeting at the Franklin Opera House, 
Portsmouth, Dec, 21, 22, and 23. The following is the program: 


Wednesday, December 21. 

Appointment of Committees. 

“ Number Work.”’ Miss Ellen M. Reed, Normal School, Pl th. 

Class Exercise in Number. Miss Susie M. Cate, Normal School, Plym- 
outh. Discussion. 

Address of Welcome. Chas. W. Gardner, Board of Ed., Portsmouth. 

“* Methods of Instruction in the Chandler Scientific Department of 
Dartmouth College.” Prof, k. R. Ruggles, Hanover. 


Thursday, December 22. 

“How to Teach the Multiplication Table.” George E. Gay, English 
and Classical School, Concord. 

“ History.” H.P. Warren, Principal of State Normal School, Plym- 
outh. Discussion opened by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 

Arithmetic: Methods New and Old.”” G, C. Fisher, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Dover. 

Business Meeting. 

Arithmetic in Grammar Schools.” E, C. Stimson, Master 
Grammar School, Portsmouth. Discussion opened by Frank 8. Sutcliffe, 
Master Piscataquog Grammar School, Manchester. 

« Notation, Nameration, Longitude and Time, and Fractions.”” M. A. 
Bailey, Master High School, Keene. Discussion opened by £. C. Bur- 
beck, Master Mt. Pleasant Grammar School, Nashua. 

“ Methods @f Teaching Physics and Chemistry.”” Prof. I. J. Osbun, 
Normal School, Salem, > 


Friday, December 23, 

Geometry.” G,I. Hopkins, Sub-Master High 
School, Manchester. on opened by Isaac Walker, Principal Pem- 
broke Academy 


“ Arithmetic in the High School.” ©. B. Hussey, Master High School, 


Rochester. Discussion. 

«* Methods of Teaching Percentage.” Elliot Whipple, by Mc- 

Gaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry. Discussion opened by H. 8. ’ 

wn Academy. 
ess Meeting. 

«The Use of Ifustrative A in our Schools.” E. J. Goodwin, 


Master High School, Portsmouth, Discussion. 
“ Interest.” E. P. Sherburne, Master Franklin St. Grammar School, 


Manchester. Discussion. 

4 . Quimby, Hanover, of th: 
U. B. Sarvey. Discussion junk Pee Hardy, Dart- 
ddress: Manhood.” Hon J. W. Patterson, Hanover, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

The officers of the Assoc. are: President, E. B. Powers, 
Nashua. Secretaries, E, J. Goodwin, C. E. Buzzell, Porte- 


“ Methods of Teac 


mouth, Treasurer, Elliot Whipple, Reed’s Ferry, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Turory or Preacutne. Lectures on Homiletics. By 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., late Bartlett professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 600 pages. 


For thirty-one years Professor Phelps was the lecturer at 
Andover upon the Theory of Preaching, having had upward 
of twelve hundred students for the ministry under his instruc- 
tion, and this volume is the result of his development of the 
subject through these many years. It is a work of great sci- 
entific accuracy, if we may so speak of a‘“‘theory,”’ and it is 
enlivéned by fresh illustrations and racy experiences. Great 
as was the influence of the lectures as delivered, the volume 
must do as great good, carrying, as it does, all the logic and 
charm of the matter to multitudes who never heard them, 
and, what is of infinitely greater moment, it carries the advice 
te clergymen when it will do them a real service; i. e., when 
they are in the work, since no man can get the best aid from 
such theories until] he needs it and can apply it. No clergy- 
man can read this volume without being more manly, more 
logical, more eloquent, more fervent. Every congregation 
ought to make their pastor a Christmas present of it, for their 
good as well as his. 


Dr. Grrpert’s Daventers. A Story for Girls. By Marga- 
ret Harriet Mathews. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.50. 

This is a book of sound common sense embodied in a good 
story. It has nothing of the flimsy nonsense too frequently 
found in “‘ books for girls.” It shows much care on the part 
of the author, in presenting her characters and incidents for a 
worthy purpose, as though it was written to do good as well as 
interest “ girls.”’ It is a book that will not be misplaced if 
found in the hands of mature readers. It is true that Miss 
Mathews’s boys and girls are natural; they are not al! cast in 
one mold, but have real individual characters, the same as 
they possess in the outside world. Every intelligent girl, and 
for that matter, every wide-awake, pure-minded boy will en- 
dey septing the book. It is well illustrated, and neatly printed 


From A GroLocist’s Hammer. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., author of Pre-Adamites, etc., and profes- 
sor of Geology and Palwontology in the University of Mich- 
igan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $200. 

The plan and scope of this valuable work upon geological 
science consists of descriptions, essays, and discussions suited 
to aid the students of this subject to proper ideas of the nat- 
ure, relations, and significance of the things around him. 
The author takes a many-sided view of his study of science, 
and treats it from Asthetical, Chronological, Climatic, His- 
torical, and Philosophical standpoints. He takes his readers 
among the Alps, visits Mont Blanc, makes the ascent, exam- 
ines the Mer de Glace and other glaciers, and discourses elo- 
quently of The Beautiful. This portion of his book cannot be 
too highly praised. We seem to live over again our own in- 
describable emotions as we recall this journey, which consti- 
tutes an epoch in a lifetime of any lover of nature’s sublime 
views. Mr. Winchell’s chapters on ‘‘The Old Age of Con- 
tinents,”’ “‘ Obliterated Continents,” “‘ A Grasp of Geologic 
Time,” “‘ Geologic Seasons,”’ are packed with solid, scientific 
information, presented in a style calculated to fix the interest 
of the ordinary reader, and thrill the student who loves to read 
the history of the world from the book of nature. The por- 
tions of this work devoted to historical and philosophical con- 
siderations are alike valuable and interesting. His aim is not 
to impair the authority of science, but to rationalize it and 
purge it of empiricism and dogmatism. Mr. Winchell swings 
his “‘ hammer’ with telling effect, and the “‘ sparks’’ are such 
as will kindle fires of enthusiasm in many inquiring minds. 
The book is embellished with twenty striking and well-exe- 
cuted illustrations. The publishers have maintained their 
reputation as among the most painstaking bookmakers in 
America, in the preparation of this work; letter-press, paper, 
and binding being of the best character and quality. Every 
lover of scientific knowledge, be he student or general reader, 
will find a “‘ feast of good things ”’ in this volume. 


Booxs any Reapine ; or, What Books Shall I R and 
How Shall I Read Them? By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
t of Yale College. New York: Charlies Scribner's 


’s. 454 pages; price, $2 00 

This admirable volume, which was first presented to the 
public in 1870, is the outgrowth of a lecture which was written 
several years ago, and has been delivered in various places 
with excellent results. This edition is especially timely, when 
so much is said and done with reference to the reading 
of the young, and when teachers and parents are unu- 
sually alive to the importance of giving wise direction to their 
own reading and that of their children. Dr. Porter has done 
a noble work in presenting so full, clear, and interesting a 
discussion of this important subject. Every chapter is crowded 
with argument and suggestion, and the work should be the 
first to go into the home and the school as a guide in choos- 
ing what books shall follow. The Appendix contains quite a 
complete catalogue of Best Books for the Library, prepared by 
James M. Hubbard, Esq., late of the Boston Public Library. 


Mr. Hubbard’s acquaintance with books, and his peculiarly 
sound views as to the choice of books, has secured a list for 
the reader which is without exception the best of the kind 
ever presented to the public. It covers more than one hun- 
dred general subjects, occupying forty pages, and includes 
more than 1,000 titles, Those seeking direction and advice on 
this most interesting subject should possess and read Presi- 
dent Porter’s excellent work. 


HanpBook To AccomPpANY HovuGHTON’s CONSPECTUS OF 
PouiticaL HistoRY AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
By John Dunlap, A.M. New York: Arthur V. Wiltsie. 
Price, $1.00. 

This handbook is adapted to both the chart and book-form 
of the well-known Houghton’s Conspectus, and follows the 
order of the chart and the chronological order of events. It 
is convenient to both teacher and pupil, economizing the time 
of the one, and guiding the other by furnishing a systematic 
order of study by means of a series of questions which direct 
his attention to the detailed facts. The arrangement is ad- 
mirable for school-room use, each section being divided into 
brief lessons. Valuable biographical notices of persons prom- 
inent in the political history of the United States are given. 
We regard this Conspectus as one of the most important auxil- 
iaries in teaching our national history that has ever been 
furnished, and the Handbook makes it still more convenient 
and practicable in the schools, 


MANUAL oF Ossect-TEACHING. With Illustrative Lessons 
in Methods and the Science of Education. By N. A. Cal- 
kins, author of Primary Object-Lessons, Phonic Charts, and 
School and Family Charts, ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

- This new work, by Mr. Calkins, is an exceedingly valuable 
and timely contribution to the educational helps for teachers. 
More than twenty years ago he prepared his work entitled 
Primary Object-Lessons, which has been one of the best guides 
for primary teachers they have ever had. Its methods of ele- 
mentary training have stood the test of actual trial and the 
severest criticism, and are now accepted, in the main, by all 
educators of note as correct in theory, and they have been 
generally adopted with slight modifications,—to suit, the ideas 
of special teachers. This new work embraces the same gen- 
eral plan of instruction as did the former one, but extends 
over a broader field, and introduces a greater variety of avail- 
able means for developing the capacities of pupils, by the use 
of methods, based upon the sound principle that instruction 
must begin with actual inspection, and not with verbal de- 
scription of things. Mr. Calkins ably presents those modes 
that are in harmony with the natural methods of obtaining 
knowledge. He constantly recognizes the fact that the chief 
result to be secured through teaching is that of training pupils 
to teach themselves. We heartily commend this new manual 
to teachers and all others interested in promoting the “high 
art’’ of giving instruction in the best way. It will be found 
not only a safe and practical guide in methods of developing 
the mental, moral, and physical powers of pupils, but serve to 
unfold, from the standpoint of one who has had long experience 
and observation and eminent success as teacher and superin- 
tendent, the correct principles pertaining to the science of 
education and to the art of teaching. The careful study of 
this book will serve as an inspiration, unfolding to teachers a 
better conception of their calling, and embueing them with an 
enthusiasm that will lead them to love their work. Duty 
should impel every educator to know how to do the best work 
in his power. The study of principles and methods, such as 
are embodied in books like this, will tend to give America 
what she needs most to secure her perpetuity as a nation of 
intelligent freemen,—good common schools. 


TALKS TO Boys AND Grats AnouTJxEsus. With Bible Links 
to make a Tee pay and Chronological Life of Christ, for the 
Young. Edited by Rev. W. F. Crafts, author of The Rescue 

Child-Soul, Plain Uses of the Blackboard, etc. New 
ork: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This beautifully-made book is one of the most useful vol- 
umes that has come from the American press this season. It 
is designed to furnish topics for a large variety of sermons to 
boys and girls; to provide children and Sunday-school teachers 
with clear and simple explanations, illustrations, and practical 
applications of the lessons on the life of Christ; and to furnish 
Christian parents a pleasant plan of Bible-reading with their 
children, by an arrangement of the four Gospels chronolog- 
ically,—that is, in the order of the events,—with explanations 
calculated to nrake the lessons interesting and impressive. 
This series of brief sermons will largely contribute toward 
awakening an interest in the children in Sunday-school and 
church services. They will be found models for the noble 
army of Sunday-school teachers, as well as for fathers and 
mothers who teach their children at the fireside the truths of 
the Great Teacher. Beautiful full-page illustrations are given 
of Jerusalem, Nazareth, the Jordan, the Gate of Bethlehem, 
Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee, Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives, Mount Tabor, Hebron, Mountains of Lebanon as seen 
from Beirut, A Scene in Lebanon, Acre, Mount Carmel, Sidon, 
Jaffa, Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Dead Sea, Colonnade at 
Samaria, Nabulus, or Shechem and Petra. Every Sunday- 


school library and every Christian household should possess 
this volume of talks to the young about the Saviour of man- 
kind; and both editor and publishers are entitled to the hearty 
gratitude of all who seek to make known the Gospel to chil- 
dren for preparing this useful work. 


SKETCHES AND SCRAPS. By Laura E. Richards. With pic- 
tures by Henry Richards. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is a charming holiday book for the young folks, con- 
sisting of a series of pretty rhymes, illustrated with quaint 
pictures in colors, which introduce the children to scenes cal- 
culated to chain their attention and provoke the most natural 
amusement. The general make up of the book is excellent in 
style of binding and letter-press. Children, great and small, 
will gladly welcome it among Christmas and New Year’s gifts. 


Tue LAND oF THE Mipnieut Sun. Summer and Winter 
Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern 
Finland. By Paul B. Du Chaillu, author of ‘‘ Explorations 
in Equatorial Africa,’ ‘‘A Journey to Ashango Land,” 
** Stories of the Gorilla Country,” etc. With Map and 235 
Illustrations. Intwo volumes. New York: Harper & Bros. 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

This copiously illustrated book of travels takes the reader 
over that portion of Northern Europe made familiar to many 
by the well-known book of Bayard Taylor, written many years 
ago. Dr. Chaillu has had an experience as a traveler and as 
a writer which makes his narratives of great interest to the 
general reader. He sees just those things that, when described 
by his graphic pen, furnish information of value about the 
countries and the inhabitants, of special helpfulness to teachers 
and students of geography. The manners, customs, and inci- 
dents of life are presented and illustrated so as to convey vivid 
conceptions of that great northern peninsula which is now 
sending so many of its people to settle in our own great North- 
west. The two volumes are admirably presented to the read- 
ing public, and should find a place in all well-supplied libraries 


of the country. 


OrtTHoGRAPHY. A Treatise on Spelling, Pronunciation, and 
Derivation. By A. L. Shattuck, County Supt. of Schools of 
Poweshiek County, Ia., and O. J. Laylander, principal of 
Malcom Schools. Des Moines: Mills & Company. 

The purpose of the authors is to furnish a text-book on or- 
thography which shall present, in a condensed form, the es- 
sential principles and rules to be taught. It is well arranged, 
and will serve to aid teachers in this very important depart- 
ment of their work. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTATY READING CHARTS. Forty-six 
Numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. Rickoff. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $10. 

Our limited space forbids us to do more, at this time, than 
present a brief synopsis of the method and plan of this, in 
many respects, remarkable set of charts. Every chart in the 
series has in view a definite object, which is thoroughly and 
systematically developed. Every step in advance isin a logical 
order of progression and development. The beautiful and 
significant illustrations are an especially noticeable and at- 
tractive feature of these charts. They give special prominence 
to the cultivation of language and the power of expressien. 
Pictures, objects, and things employed, rather than abstract 
rules and naked type. They follow the natural method of 
teaching, appealing to those faculties of the child that are most 
easily awakened, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset, They are arranged to be suspended, when in use, 
from the back of a common chair, thus securing at all times a 
good position for convenient and advantageous display before 
classes. 


Poems of Love. Selected by the Editor 
Boston: Geo. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 
of ** Quiet Hours,’’ ‘‘ Sunshine in the Soul.”’ 
H. Ellis. ( 

This charming little volume contains love-poems of a pure 
and elevated character, and only such. They are selected 
from the sonnets of Shakespeare and Mrs. Browning; songs by 
Lovelace and Burns; poems by Tennyson, Coventry, Patmore; 
and some choice specimens of the ingenious and melodious 
versification of the younger English poets, such as Payne and 
Munby. 

The book will make a most acceptable holiday gift. It is 
full of sentiments calculated to inspire cheerfulness and hope, 
and well suited to meet a want for poems “tender and trae” 
at this season. It is printed in exquisite taste, and bound fi- 
tingly for a holiday gift-book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The author of Barnes’s Popular History of the United 
States has added a new chapter covering events of the !ast 
decade. This is the only illustrated history of our country 
worthy of the name, which is complete in one volume. 

— Sugar and Spice is the title of a charming juvenile from 
the press of R. Worthington. The colors are in the subdued 
tints now so fashionable, and there is any amount of fun for 


‘the little ones in the pictures. The rhymes also are bright 
and pretty, and there is a holiday air about the entire book. 
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— Henry Holt & Co., New York, continue their popular 
Leisure Series, and have just issued No. 131. This book is 
entitled A Laodicean ; or, the Castle of the DeStancy’s, by 
Thomas Hardy, author of Far From the Madding Crowd, A 
Pair of Blue Byes, etc. It is an intensely sprightly tale of 
to-day, and appropriately illustrated by Da Mercier. 

— Col. A. F. Rockwell is writing reminiscences of the closing 
scenes Of President Garfield’s life for A. S. Barnes & Co., to 
be incorporated in future editions of their In Memoriam— 
Garfield, by Maj. J. M. Bundy, editor of the W. Y. Evening 
Mail. It will be furnished separately (for those who have 
already purchased Major Bundy’s book), or bound in the book. 
Price, complete, $1 25. 

—A new edition of James T. Fields’s Yesterdays with 
Authors has been issued for Christmas, It contains ten fine 
steel portraits, as follows: Dickens as a young man, Dickens 
later in life, Thackeray, Pope, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 
Hawthorne as a young man, Hawthorne later in life, Barry 


Cornwall, and Leigh Hunt. Some of these were engraved 
from portraits in oil and crayon which hung in Mr. Fields’s 
library. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


— J. Fitzgerald & Co., New York, have No. 27, Vol. IL., of 
‘* The Humboldt Library’ Series of Popular Science Literature 
now ready. It is entitled The History of Landholding in 
England, by Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. The great interest 
awakened by the action of the English Government, recently, 
makes this exhaustive and able work exceedingly timely, and 
places within the reach of all who desire to be informed on 
the subject, a reliable history of the system. This number 


contains 48 octavo pages, and is sold for the low price of 15 

cents. The other recent issues of this valuable library are No. 

* The Origin of Nations. and No. 26, The Evolutionist at 
arge. 


— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have long held a front-rank 
position in the style and excellence of their college and schoo! 
text-book publications, and they are now assuming the same rel- 
ative rank in their miscellaneous publications. They have just 
issued a new, beautiful, and timely volume of poems of home, 
elegantly illustrated from designs by Moran, Dorley, Primhart, 
Winslow Homer, McIntee, and others. 8vo, full gilt ; price, 
$3.00. The author pictures with fidelity the better side of 
American life. manners, and scenery. Many of the poems are 
written in the Yankee dialect, made famous by James Russel! 
Lowell. 

— We have received advance sheets of the ‘‘ Hiram College 
Memorial,’’ by President B. A. Hinedale, A.M., entitled, Presi- 
dent Garfield and Education. Nothing could be more fitting 
than this beautiful volume as a memorial of the late President 
by his successor at the head of Hiram College. Gen. Garfield 
was a thorough scholar and a natural teacher. His earliest 
fame was gained in study and in teaching, and he was, to the 
day of his tragical death, the earnest friend and able advocate 
of education. This memorial has Mrs. Garfield’s cordial 
approval, and the admirable portraits of the President and 
herself were chosen by her. The book is divided, with great 
propriety, into two parts. The first part is devoted to memo- 
rials of General Garfield in Hiram, including a comprehensive 
survey of his life there, with sufficient memorabilia to answer 
the purpose of illustration and also the addresses made at the 
Hiram College Memorial Service at Cleveland, Sept. 25th. 
The second part of this interesting book is devoted to Presi- 
dent Garfield’s speeches and addresses on education and edu- 
cators. They cover a wide range of topics, and are models in 
style and full of great thought suited to the special occasions 
at which they were made. The book is beautifully printed 
upon heavy tinted paper, and contains the following full-page 
illustrations and fac-similes ; portraits of President and Mrs. 
Garfield, view of Hiram College, portrait of Miss Booth, and 
fac-similes of letters of President Garfield, Miss Booth, and 


Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield. It is published by James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutt :—I recently found myself without a lady assist- 
ant, and not knowing where to look for such a teacher as I de- 
sired, I applied at your agency. Your recommendation, I am 
now happy to inform you, proves highly satisfactory. We 
have the right teacher in the right place. 

Yours ve truly, C. A. HoLBRoox, 
Dec. 6, 1881. Prin. of Pub. Schools, Dist. No. 1, Willimantic, Ct. 


Mr. Orcutt :—Mr. D. arrived here on Wednesday morning, 
coming by the way of Nashua & Ayer Junction. We are 
pleased with his appearance and beginning, and he seems well 

leased with his school. Thanking you for your services and 

terest in the matter, I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, ILLIAM. F. 
Lincoln, Mass., Dec. 9, 1881. 


.— A preceptress of a New-Hampshire academy writes: “‘I 
am very much pleased with my situation, and sincerely grate- 
ful to you for your aid in securing it for me.”’ 


— A prominent teacher in a high school in a Pennsylvania 
city, closes a business letter with, ‘‘ Many thanks for your pa- 
tient kindness and prompt assistance in securing my situation.” 


WHEELER. 


“Your publications are of incalculable benefit to the cause of educa- 

; no educational journal (and I receive several), gives me as much 
easure as the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” —D, MONTGOMERY, Chief 
upt. Rd., Charlottetown, q, 


CONCERNING DEGREES. 


In the November 24 number of Tux JourNAL is an article 
from the London Times about ‘‘ American Degrees.” It ap- 
pears that the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has taken “‘action in reference to the scandal of 
American degrees’’; and that this action is approved by the 
Times, and presumably by you, since you copy the article. 

There is a reason why the Times should applaud the “ ac- 
tion,’ and why that action is a matter of indifference to us 
Americans. In England the theory prevails, to some extent, 
that the government shall protect the people, and that the 
people are not quite competent to take care of themselves; ac- 
cordingly no medical practitioner can assume the title of Dr. 
unless he has the degree of M.D. from some duly authorized 
school; and he cannot enter the school without a university 
degree. But this does not prevent people from being imposed 
upon by quacks of all sorts without the title; for men enjoy 
being humbugged, and they have the liberty of gratifying that 
desire in England, as here. 

In America the theory is that people are competent to take 
care of themselves; that they are the government; and that a 
man’s worth is not to be determined by his ancestry, nor by 
his titles, nor by the clothes he wears; accordingly titles are 
bestowed, and degrees conferred, rather loosely; and they do 
not count for much. The title Hon. seems by common con- 
sent to be applied to U. 8, Senators and representatives, judges, 
State Senators, and mayors of cities, not to mention numerous 
other officers and ex-officers, and a tendency, not confined to 
newspapers, to apply the title to whomsoever one wishes to 
flatter. These offices are often filled with men not the most 
honorable; and the range of the title is great; so that but little 
importance attaches to it. 

Honorary academic degrees are distributed in this country 
by “360 institutions of a collegiate grade,’’ with as broad a 
range, and with as little importance. In an assembly ofjmin- 
isters, I once heard of, one of the number felt himself distin- 
guished as being the only man present who had not been 
dubbed D.D. What harm comes from all this? If it amuses 
some people, and does not injure others, what is the need of 
taking any trouble about it? The fact is that with us a man 
goes for what he is worth, irrespective of his degrees or his 
titles. Charles Sumner means more than the Honorable Mr. 
Sumner; and George Wm. Curtis means just as much as Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, LL.D. Some men are too large for any of the 
honorary degrees; some are so small that the degree does not 
stick to them. 

And now comes forward the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and proposes that certain degrees be 
given only after an examination; they want a degree that 
means something, we presume. Let them fix upon such a de- 
gree, and get it copyrighted. That degree would then have a 
definite meaning; it would carry just the weight of the cor- 
poration conferring it ; but it would not confer talent upon 
the man holding the degree, nor could its absence prevent an- 
other from reaching the eminence to which his ability entitles 
him. Some similar corporation might confer its peculiar 
degree upon a candidate rejected by the other; and each in 
the long run would count for its real value. That institution 
could then stand precisely where each of the ‘‘ 360 institutions 
of a collegiate grade’’ now stand with respect to the degrees 
which they confer,—so that we should land about where we 
now are. 

The degree of A.B. has been conferred only after an exam- 
ination; but does that signify anything more than one of the 
numerous honorary degrees? An institution which is compe- 
tent to confer the former is just as competent to confer the 
latter. Knowledge of what a man has done in the field of lit- 
erature or politics to entitle him to an honorary degree, is as 
easily obtained as an acquaintance with what he did in his class 
at college. The trouble is with the authority that confers 
degrees. 

Do we need in this country some organization to measure 
and label the men of the Nation, or will the people themselves, 
in a general way, do it well enough? If the correct use of 
language is determined without an ‘‘ academy,’’ such as they 


‘have in France, the proper estimate of men will be made here, 


in the long run, without much attention to ‘‘ degrees,’’—such 
as they have, perhaps, in England.. The sentence quoted from 
Horace on the title-page of Worcester’s Dictionary, with some 
slight modification, would describe the only umpire by which 
all men could be ranked. Any other method of honoring men 
is contrary to the genius of America. The whole subject of 
honorary degrees, it seems to me, is unimportant, trivial, and 
even puerile. If a man does not honor a degree, the degree can- 
not honor him. If you will show me the man who makes the 
most touse about “the scandal of American degrees,” I will 
point out a man who feels the need of some distinction among 
men which merit cannot command. 

When John Smith becomes alderman, and enters upon his 
brilliant political career, if his college, discerning the rising 
genius, and with a feeling of gratitude,—a lively appreciation 
of favors expected,—should wish to confer the degree of LL.D. 


upon him in return for the glory that he has shed or is ex- 


pected to shed upon his alma mater, why need any one else 
find fault? It helps the college, and it pleases Mr. Smith,— 
unless with a supercilious wave of the hand he declines the 
attempted distinction as beneath a man of his eminence,—or it 
may be that John Smith has taken pains to “influence” the 
corporation; and in either case nobody is hurt. Can you 
point to any college that hasn’t done about that thing? Here 
is the difficulty of confining to any one body of men the power 
to confer an honorary degree. Carl Schurz is entitled to honor 
both as a scholar and as a statesman, it will be generally con- 
ceded. He, from the whole country, was selected to pro- 
nounce the eulogy upon Charles Sumner, a Massachusetts 
senator. Would the oldest college of Massachusetts have 
honored him with a degree about the time when the “ Boston 
Poncas’’ appeared ? Anxiety about “the scandal of Ameri- 
can degrees’’ implies something not on the surface: that 
somebody wants degrees to have significance for somebody’s 
sake; and, therefore, that somebody, in somebody’s opinion, 
is suffering for the right kind of a degree. 

My remedy for the difficulty is suggested above: An inter- 
national copyrighted degree, I. C. D. (?), good in England, on 
the continent of Europe, in Africa, and everywhere! 

Dec. 5, 1881. A. P. M. 


THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


A special meeting of the directors of the American Institute 
of Instruction was held in the School Committee Chamber, 
Mason street, Boston, Dec. 3, at 10.30a.m. President Mowry 
presided, and the following directors were present: Messrs. 
Carleton, Hagar, Daniell, Jones, Blackinton, Russell, Lyon, 
Dickinson, Hill, Sprague, Walton, Bicknell, Hoyt, Barrell, 
Kneeland, Boyden, Oliver, Tweed, Small, and Littlefield. 

After the reading of the records, President Mowry stated the 
general desire on the part of officers of the National Associa- 
tion that a union meeting of that body and the Institute should 
be held at Saratoga next July. The advantages of such a 
meeting were then forcibly presented by Messrs. Bicknell, 
Hagar, Carleton, Barrell, and Mowry, and after nearly every 
one present had taken part in the discussion, either by sugges- 
tions or by questions, so that all were satisfied that the facil- 
ities for such a meeting were excellent and the good effects 
most promising, it was unanimously voted to accept the in- 
vitation and meet with the National during the second week 
in July, provided satisfactory terms can be secured. In the 
early part of the discussion, before it was fully realized that 
the National Association is very desirous of a union meeting, 
and that its good results must be far-reaching and permanent, 
the claims of several places in New England were strongly set 
forth by Messrs. Lyon, Sprague, Daniell, Kneeland, and others. 

It was voted ‘‘ that the president and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, ex officiis, together with three 
persons elected by the directors from their own number, shall 
be trustees of the Bicknell Fund to have charge of its invest- 
ment and management. Said trustees shall hold office until 
their places are made vacant by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, and such vacancies may be filled at any meeting of the 
board of directors.’’ Messrs. Bicknell, Hagar, and Hill were 
elected such trustees, together with President Mowry and 
Treasurer Walton. 

It was voted that a committee to consider the membership 
of the Institute be appointed to report at the next meeting of 
the directors. Messrs. Jones, Walton, and Daniell were ap- 
pointed such committee. A committee of arrangements, with 
full power to complete the preparations for the July meeting, 


was appointed, consisting of the president, the secretary, the 
assistant-secretary, the treasurer, and the heads of the educa- 
tional departments in each of the New-England States, Messrs. 
Luce, Patterson, Dartt, Dickinson, Stockwell, and Northrop. 

At 1.00 p. m. the board adjourned to meet, as required by 
the constitution, on Saturday, Jan. 7, 1882. 

After adjournment, those directors who could spend the 
time, fifteen in number, enjoyed a dinner at the Parker House, 
which was enlivened by anecdotes and reminiscences from 
General Oliver, Professor Hagar, and others. So agreeable 
did this unusual feature of a directors’ meeting prove, that 
Messrs. Bicknell, Littlefield, and Walton were appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for a dinner at the close of 
the annual meeting in January, when it is hoped that no one 
of the seventy-five members will be absent. 

REPORTER. 


SCIENCE. 


The Sense of Hearing.—In order to test the fatigue of the 
ear, a German specialist resorts to the following method: A 
tube is adapted to each ear, so that a given sound equally 
affects the latter. A strong tuning-fork, after being vigorously 
sounded, is brought to the mouth of one tube, for a few 
seconds; it is then deadened, partly, but not entirely, by 
touch. The ear on that side then fails to catch the weak 
sound, but the sound is distinctly heard by the other ear, on 
applying the fork to the tube. In two to five seconds the 


fatigue passes off; a weaker tone, of a different Sy from the 
stronger one, is heard equally with both ears. ith regard to 
subjective sensations of sound, occurring after a strong tone, 


experiments prove they may be heard for a little; also, that 
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the after-sensation may come close upon the other, or be sepa- 
rated from it by a short pause. The pause usually varies up 
to fifteen seconds, then the sensation is revived for five to ten 
seconds, then a pause and a renewal of the sensation. 

— M. Gley, a French physiologist, has, from experiments 
made upon himself respecting the effect of attention and in- 
tellectual work upon cerebral circulation, confirmed the results 
of M. Mosso and added some new observations. He finds that 
the rhythm of the heart suffers an acceleration which is in- 
creased in a direct proportion with the intensity of the atten- 
tion. Thus the pulse was quicker when he studied geometry 
than when he studied philosophy, with which he was more at 


home. The carotid artery is also dilated during cerebral work, 
and the carotidian pulse becomes dicrotic, but the radial pulse 
becomes smaller and less ample. The phenomena of con- 
gestion observed in the brain persist for a certain time after 
cerebral activity. 
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I News (Weekly), 11.00 8.75 
London Times . . 5.65 3.25 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell), et 

Cassell’s Family 4% 2.50 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM ALABAMA. 


If the teachers in the Northern States could take a peep into 
the school-rooms in Dixie this week, they would find it easy 
to imagine that they were at a veritable feast of roses, so beau- 
tiful, varied, and abundant are the flowers which adorn every 
desk, window-shelf, and bracket, and lovingly perform their 
mission of ‘‘ keeping on our wicked hearts their eyes of love 
and beauty.”’ But, like all who are at work in the “ charac- 
ter-shops of the Nation,’ as some one significantly calls the 
school-houses, the visitors would soon feel the subtle influence 
of the blossoms only in a half-conscious way, so engrossed 
would they become in watching the efforts to promote the 
mental and moral development of the children. For, after all, 
this last is the true work of the teacher. Compared with the 
mere imparting of instruction, how grandly it stands forth! 

As I watch thecrowds of children, Caucasian and Ethiopian, 
hurrying to the school-room, and picture to myself the hosts 
of little ones, all over the land, who are given over every day 
into the hands of the teacher, while their hearts and minds 
are “‘ wax to receive and marble to retain,’’ I find myself won- 
dering that the teacher’s profession is a crowded one. The 
responsibilities it imposes are so solemn and overwhelming 
that it is strange that men and women do not fear to assume 
them. The JouRNAL oF EpucarTIoNn is doing a good work in 
awakening teachers all over the country to the full nature of 
their responsibility. An earnest woman said to me yesterday, 
“T like Tax JouRNAL, but sometimes it discourages me to 
read it; it erects so high a standard for the teacher.” This is 
just what we all need; our ideal cannot be too high. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOMS IN OUR SOUTHERN CITIES 

are all full now, but, in the rural districts, many children, 
obeying the mandates of “‘ chill penury,”’ are still picking cot- 
ton. As a general thing, ‘‘our brother in black’’ does not 
keep his children at home during the school-year unless com- 
pelled to this course by strong necessity. I am impressed with 
the fact that the negro constantly gives evidence of a laudable 
ambition to acquire knowledge and position. Of course there 
are many exceptions, but these are not more numerous than 
are observable in the white race. Occasionally I meet a negro 
who believes that “‘a little learning is adangerousthing.”” An 
amusing interview took place between your correspondent and 
one of this class, not long ago. The dusky freedman was giv- 
ing an account of his life after leaving the “‘ ole plantation.” 
‘Well, William,’ I said, ‘‘I am glad to know that you and 
yours are all prospering; I suppose your children are all at 
school now.”’ ‘‘No, sah! you see I’ve been living up near de 
coal mines, whar de county convicts are hired out, and I done 
found out dat lots of ’em got into dat place by scratching wid 
their pens,—forging, I believe dey call it. Den I called up all 
my childern, and I charged de law to ’em. Childern, I said, 
your father shant never send you to de penitentiary by paying 
two bits a month for you to learn how to scratch wid your pen. 
You go to de cotton-patch, and stay dar; it’s a heap better 
place dan de penitentiary.’”’ I expended all my eloquence, 
talked long and wisely on the relation of education to crime, 
brought forward Mr. Wickersham’s statistics, pleaded man- 
fully for those children, and, after all, left the father uncon- 
vinced, because he ‘‘ done seed how ’twas for himself.’’ I re- 
called the indignation of Lord Angus at “‘a letter forged,’’ and 
his exclamation: 


“ Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.” 


Do not imagine that the negro just described is a representa- 
tive of the majority of his race down in “‘ the land of cinnamon- 
seed and sandy bottom.” I repeat my assertion that, as a 
rule, the blacks are ready to make any sacrifice to keep their 
children at school. Those who teach the negro tell me that he 
acquires the elementary branches as readily as do the whites, 
and that there are not more stupid children among them than 
in the average white schools of same opportunities. This I 
can readily believe, for my own experience tells me the same 
thing. Just as if twenty-three long years did not stretch be- 
tween me and the picture, I see groups of negro children gath- 
ered around me on Sunday afternoon, and note their look of 
interest as they listen to the story of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
and hear their voices repeating in concert verses from the 
Bible, answers from the catechism, and hymns whose wild 
melody floats up next day from the dusky singers over wash- 
tubs, in the kitchen, and in the corn and cotton-fields. Their 
memory, too, seems to be singularly retentive. A negro whom 
I had thus taught when she was a little child on my old plan- 
tation-home, visited me a short time ago, and took great pride 
in telling me how well she had retained my teachings. A look 
of singular peacefulness came into her face as, in proof of her 
assertion, she repeated the familiar hymn, ‘‘ Come Holy Spirit, 
Heavenly Dove,” etc. 
THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO. 


I am told by those most deeply interested in the future of 
the negro, that in the pursuit of learning he reaches a point 


or, as one teacher expressed it, ‘‘ he can hold only a pint, and 
it is useless to try to put ina quart.”’ If this assertion be true, 
it is, in my opinion, attributable in great part to the want of in- 
herited culture,—to the lack of development of mental power 
in preceding generations of the present pupils. I have been 
observing and teaching children many years, and have noted 
the fact that this limitation of intellectual power occurs most 
frequently among children who spring from uneducated an- 
cestors. Education, culture, refinement, when kept up gener- 
ation after generation, certainly make their impress on the 
physical characteristics; for example, clear-cut chiseled fea- 
tures are not often found in those whose progenitors were lack- 
ing in mental expansion. Are not the intellectual traits as 
visibly affected by centuries of culture ? 

Another fact seems to bear on this point: I have noticed 
that the Jewish children, as a rule, are wonderfully quick in 
mathematics, and easily surpass their classmates in rapidity 
and accuracy of computation. It seems that the centuries 
spent in trade by the Jews have sharpened a certain feature 
of their minds. In like manner, posterity will be the greater 
beneficiary in the training which the negro is now receiving. 
But let me give you facts instead of theory. 

I have just had a very interesting interview with the super- 
intendent of education in Sumter county, which lies in West 
Alabama, in the very heart of the “‘ black belt.”” He tells me 
that the majority of the public schools for the colored race in 
that section are taught by colored teachers, who are competent 
scholars in the elementary branches. Not more than ten per 
cent of these educators have had the advantages of normal- 
school training, and, consequently, many of them are mechan- 
ical in their acquirements, and practice mechanical teaching. 
At his present stage of development, the negro is imitative 
rather than reflective. Doa thing for him, and he will soon 
repeat it; announce a principle, and he has difficulty in com- 
prehending or applying it. 

THE GREAT NEED OF THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH, 

as regards education, is money,—money to supply the schools 
with trained teachers, to furnish better school-books, to provide 
better school-houses, and to supply him with good, sensible 
lecturers on common principles, and thus to remove a mist, or 
veil, which seems to envelop his mind, and makes him a ma- 
chine run by the eye,—a victim of superstition, rather than a 
subject of reason. He has certainly made progress, intellectual 
and moral, and with greater advantages more marked advance- 
ment is certain to follow. The experience of the county super- 
intendent, to whom I have just referred, leads him to believe 
that the negro is a good instructor of his race, perhaps better 
suited for the work, on an average, than the white teacher is, 
or would be. This is due, perhaps, to natural kinship and 
perfect sympathy, more than to mental adaptation. The 
public schools in this part of the State (Alabama) are kept 
open from three to nine months. The colored children share 
the public funds for the benefit of schools equally, per capita, 
with the whites, and their schools are accorded the same care- 
ful supervision. The people of the South are anxious that the 
negro shall have every educational privilege, because they are 
convinced that only in this way can he become a good citizen 
In addition to this, they see clearly that, under existing circum- 
stances, the effects of education are to increase the confidence 
and respect between the races, and they believe that these 
effects will become still more apparent as the negro advances, 
as he certainly will do through his determination to acquire 
knowledge. Whether the negro will make a better laborer, is 
not the question; the important not-to-be-controverted thing 
is, that he will make a better citizen. There always have been 
a plenty of “hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ in the 
world; there will always be a supply of these sufficient to meet 
the demand. In the future this class is as likely to be drawn 
from the whiteJas from the negro race, 

In spite of the opinion just expressed, my convictions are, 
that industrial schools would be of incalculable benefit to the 
negro; the elucation of the hand would aid in the awakening 
of his mind, the ability to be a craftsman, to hold the conscious 
knowledge that he possesses skill, would increase his self- 
respect, and thus help to uplift him. 

‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,”’ and, of course, 
when the lump is a very large one it takes a long time to do it. 
Hon. J. B. Peaslee’s efforts in behalf of literary work in the 
schools are beginning to bear fruit in our sunny clime, and 
our educators are leading their pupils to memorize gems of 
prose and poetry, and to cultivate a greater taste for good 
reading. I could tell you of a school-room full of happy girls 
who think the aged poet who told the story of Evangeline the 
most interesting person in the world, and who come with glad 
faces to tell each new fact they can gather concerning him, or 
to repeat lines which they have committed to memory “just 
for fun.”” Who can estimate the good which will result from 
such a literary impulse in the public schools ? 

Selma, Ala., Oct. 24, 1881. A Curet Amane YE. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LOSS OF APPETITE. 


beyond which he cannot go, even while in the grammar school; 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is used with great success in 
Janguor, loss of appetite, and hypochondria. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

_. The State Ed. Assoc. will hold its next annual meeting 
at Biddeford, Dec, 29, 30, and 31. It is expected that the 
principal railroads will give half-fare rates to all attending. 
Reduced rates at the hotels will be secured for gentlemen, and 
free entertainment in families for ladies. Among the promi- 
nent educators of the State who are expected to participate in 
the exercises of the meeting are Supt. Thos. Tash, of Portland; 
Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham; Hon. N, A. Luce, of Augusta; 
F. E. C. Robbins, principal of Deering High School; Rev. A. 
Ww. Burr, of Hallowell; Prest. M. C. Fernald, of the State Col- 
lege at Orono; W. G. Lord, of Limington Academy; C. W. 
Fenn, of Gorham Normal School; C. C. Rounds and Wm. 
Harper, of Farmington Normal School, and Supt. G. T. 
Fletcher, of Augusta. A definite program will be announced 
next week, 

— The monthly meeting of the supts. and teachers of the 
Lewiston schools was held Friday evening. Supt. Phipps 
gave a brief address on ‘‘ Promoting, keeping back, and send- 
ing back”? pupils in our public schools, and read a short 
lecture by President Chadbourne, of Williams College, on 
“‘ Waste in the Work of Education.’’ To give added interest 
to these meetings, and to enlist teachers in a more active par- 
ticipation in them, at the recommendation of the supt., a 
teachers’ assoc. was formed, and the following officers were 
elected: Prest., the Supt.; Sec., Miss E. E. Jones; Ex. Com., 


the Supt., Messrs. Jordan and Martin, and Misses Morse and 
Pettingill; Librarian, Miss L. E. Brown, The Teachers’ 
Library, recently formed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the supt., now numbers over 150 volumes. 


— The winter term at Colby opened Thursday, Dec. 1, with 
afair proportion of students in attendance. The Senior and 
Sophomore classes are well represented, but for the others 
there are 8 in the Junior and 12 in the Freshman class at pres- 
ent. The students engaged in teaching are scattered all over 
‘the State. The introduction of the winter term and conse- 


quent change in the curriculum may be pronounced a success 
so far as the quality and quantity of work performed is con- 
cerned. The library is receiving constant accessions, especially 
in the historical department, and aT valuable donations 
from individuals have recently been received. A much larger 
aumber of electives than hitherto now confront the student. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


— In our notice, last week, of the exhibition of Prof. Geo. 
E. Gay’s English and Classical School at Concord, the follow- 
ing was accidentally omitted: Prof. Gay was assisted by Mrs. 
A. G. Harris, a teacher of elocution, whose pupils joined in 
the exercises, contributing to the excellence of the entertain- 


ment, aud receiving their share of the public approval and 
applause, 


— The winter term of Penacook Acad. and School of Prac- 
tice, at Fisherville, began Nov. 28, with increased attendance. 
This institution is steadily gaining ground, and most de- 
servedly so, as the principal, Prof. J. H. Larry, has the faculty 
of preserving the strictest discipline and at the same time 
securing the good-will and esteem of his pupils by his constant 
efforts for their moral and physical welfare. 

— Gov. Charles H. Bell and ex-Gov. B. F. Prescott have 
been appointed by the trustees of Dartmouth Coll. a committee 
to confer with the alumni of the college and the Marshfield 
Club in regard to a celebration at Hanover in June, 1882, of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Webster. 

— Prof. McIntire, principal of the Littleton high-school, has 
tendered his resignation. It is understood that he has received 
an appointment as supt. of schools in New Mexico, whither he 
will go in December, 

— Washington is to have a public library, the gift of Tru- 
man J. Jeffs. 

— Supt. Allen, who has rendered valuable services to the 
schools of Concord for several years, has resigned his situa- 
tion, but his successor has not been appointed. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The Orange Co. Ed. Assoc. will hold a meeting at Wil- 
liamstown, Dec, 16 and 17. Prin. A. L. Hardy, of West Ran- 
dolph, will discuss “Grammar, When and How to be Taught;”’ 
“Language Lessons” will be given by Miss Mary E. Scales of 
Chelsea, and Miss Ellen M. Barker of Randolph; “ Primary 
Geography and Map Drawing,” by Miss F. H. Graves of 
Brookfield, and Supt. E. H. Martin of Williamstown; “ Ad- 
vanced Geography,” by Supt. E. C. Jackson of Brookfield; 
“History and Geography of Vermont,” by W. F. Rocheleau 
of Randolph; “General Exercises,” by Supt. H. R. Bass of 
Braintree, and Miss G. M. Allis of West Randolph; “ Use of 
the Blackboard,” Prin. Wm. Carpenter of Brookfield, and 
Supt. J. M. Comstock of Chelsea. 

— The closing exercises of Newbury Sem. occurred last 
week, and consisted of a public examination of the several 
lasses, and an exhibition which was very interesting. The 
institution is prospering finely. 


— Teachers’ meetings are held in Waterbury under the direc- 
tion of Supt. Wright. At the last meeting Rev. Mr. Church, 
of the Green Mountain Sem., spoke upon “‘ School Discipline.” 
Experience, wise counsel, and apt examples were given by 
him in a manner at once comprehensive, suggestive, and di- 
verting. The next meeting will be held Dec. 17, and the sub- 
jects for discussion will be Primary Instruction in Geography, 
and Reading. 

— The fall term of the academy at Poultney closed on Tues- 
day, Dec. 6. The examinations demonstrated that faithful 
work had been done in all departments. The senior class is 
larger than any preceding one under the present adminstra- 
tion, numbering 20. 

— The Moretown Teachers’ Assoc. is to hold a public meet- 
ing at Moretown Village, Dec. 16. The interest which the 
“hill country’ of this county manifests in school improve- 
ment is shown by this public meeting of an association which 
has been active and efficient in the work of raising the stand- 
ard of teachers’ qualifications, is most commendable, and it is 
also a very hopeful sign. Washington Co. is evidently waking 
up on the subject of common-school education. 

— The Watchman says: “‘ Efforts at educational reform in 
this State must be directed toward putting up the bars let 
down by indifferent or inefficient town supervision. This sys- 
tem of school supervision is either farcical or vicious in its 
general application. Under it incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency in the teachers in many towns are legalized by the 
granting of certificates to persons disqualified by manifest un- 
fitness. If thoroughly honest, competent, and fearless super- 
intendents were invariably elected, this difficulty would disap- 
pear. They would be an effectual bar to the narrow-minded 


and niggardly policy which has pushed teachers’ wages down 
to $1 50 per week in some cases, and which drives our best 
teachers out of the State and fills their places with the merest 
tyros in the matter of instruction. Teachers’ associations and 
individual workers devoting their efforts solely to improve- 
ment in educational methods will make slow and uncertain 
progress if they leave untouched those evils which lie at the 
very beginning of a radical and permanent educational reform 
in this State, — the apathy and parsimony of communities, 
weakness and perversion of supervision, and lack of decent 
qualifications in teachers. Educational workers must put a 
charge of dynamite under these basal obstructions and blow 


them up, before true progress can begin.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED Bunker, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Assoc, will take place in the English and Latin 
High School building, Montgomery street, Boston, Dec. 29, 
30, and 31. The following is the order of exercises: 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 29. 
5.00. Meeting of the Directors at the rooms of the School Com., 
Mason street. 
7.30, “The Moral Training of Children; lecture by Mr 
ov, 6 orai an ous ; 
G. Stanley Hall, of Somerville. : 
8.80. Readings; Prof. 8. 8. Bloch. 


Friday Morning, Dec. 30. 

9.00. Business meeting of the Assoc.—appointment of committees, etc. 

9.30. ” paper by Mr. Luther W. Anderson, master 
in the English High School, Boston. Discussion of this topic. 

10.15. ** School Supervision;” ir r by Mr. N. A. Calkins, Supt. of 
Schools, New York, Discussion of this topic. 

11.15. ‘* Tenure of Office of Teachers;’’ paper by Mr. John D. Phil- 
brick. Discussion of this topic. 


Friday Afternoon. 
HIGH-SCHOOL SEOCTION.—Mr. Homer B. Sprague, head-master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, president. 
2.00. ‘The Poets in School;” paper by Mr. William J. Rolfe, of Cam 
bridge. Discussion of this topic. 
3.15.“ Method of Lan paper by Mr. Her- 


mann B. Boisen, of Boston. iscussion of this topic 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL S&OTION.—Mr. Charles W. » master of the Comins 
Geograshy Tanght by Topics; ” by Mr. Charles F. Kin 

2.00. “ Geography Taught ‘opics;’’ paper by Mr. es F. > 
of the Lewis School, Boston. ussion of ois beats. 

3.15. “ The Relation of the Teacher and His Methods to the Moral 
Culture of His Pupils;’’ paper by Mr. Granville B. Putnam, master of 
the Franklin School, Boston. Discussion of this ~~ 
PRIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION.—Mr. John T, Prince, Supt. of Schools, Wal- 


tham, president, 
2.00. * Teach Color in School;”’ paper Mr. Larkin Dunton, of 
Exercise; by Miss Dora illiams, of Boston. Dis- 

cussion of this — 


Boston. A Teach 

3.00. Phonetic Method of Teaching Reading; ”’ r by Mr. Daniel 
B. Hagar, — of the Salem Normal School. ‘Teaching Exercise; 
by Miss Susie C. Peabody, of Waltham. Discussion of this topic. 

Friday Evening. 

7.30. : Schiller’s “The Diver,” in English and German; by 
Prof. 8. 8. Bloch. 

8.00. ‘* The Nature and of Pedagogical Reforms; ”’ lecture by 
Mr, William T. Harris, of Conco 

Saturday Morning, Dec. 31. 

9.00. Business meeting,—election of officers, reports of committees, etc. 

9.30. “ Methods of Teaching Music;” an illustrative lesson, by Mr. 

10.15. “ Teachin usic;”’ r . A. G. Boyden, princi 
the Bridgewater Normal School. Discussion of this topic. 

11,00. hy do Pupils Learn so Much and Know so ie?” paper by 
Mr. E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield. Discussion of this topic. 

All friends of education, especially teach 8 and members of 
school committees are cordially invited to attend th meeting, and to en- 
gage freely in its exercises. Free return tickets on the railroads are not 
farnished. LaRxIn Duntox, Boston, Prest. 

Ray GREENE HULING, Fitchburg, Sec 


— Mr. Leroy F. Griffin, formerly of Beverly, has been elected 
principal of the Newburyport High School. 

— Bradford Acad. has 120 students this fall, every room 
but one being full. 

— The boys at the Westboro’ State Reform School, on 
Thanksgiving day, were assembled in the chapel and listened 
to the reading of the Governor’s proclamation and an appropri- 


ate address by Supt. Allen, after which they were treated to a 

turkey dinner, followed by a season of recreation. 
— Mr. P. L. Houghton, of Woodstock, Conn., is to have 

charge of the Perryville School in Webster. 

— An evening drawing-school has been established in Chel- 

sea, and will be in charge of Mr. Rodney G. Chase, formerly 

master of the Wells School, Boston. 

— Mr. M. C. Rodgers, for nine years the very successful 
principal of the Middle street grammar school, at New Bed- 
ford, where he has gained a host of friends, has resigned his 
position to engage in farming in Camden Co., North Carolina, 
and Mr. Geo. H. Tripp, principal of the Fairhaven High School, 
has been elected Mr. Rodgers’s successer. 

— Hon. Harvey Jewell, of Boston, who has just died, was 
at one time a teacher in the Mayhew School in that city. 

— Prof. E. A. H. Allen, principal of Sawin Acad. at Sher- 
born, has resigned his position, and at the close of the school 
year will remove to Northboro’ to open a private school. Mr. 
Allen is one of our ablest teachers as well as writers, and we 
fear that the trustees of the Acad. will commit a serious mis- 
take if they allow him to leave. 

— Mr. Charles M. Sargent has been elected principal of the 
high school at Bolton; and D. P. Dame, late of New Salem 
Acad., as principal at Lincoin. 

— The quarterly meeting of the council of the American 
Social Science Assoc. was held in Boston last Saturday. Prof, 
Wayland of Yale, the president of the Assoc., presided. Dr. 
Mosher of the women’s prison was elected secretary of the 
health department of the Assoc. in place of Dr. Emily F. Pope, 
resigned. The essay for the meeting was on ‘“‘ Moral, Humane, 
and Unsectarian Religious Education in our Public Schools,’’ 
and was prepa'ed by Mr. Geo. T. Angell. The essay elicited 
considerable discussion, in which Prof. Wayland, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Mrs. Emily Talbot, and others participated. 

— Dr. Alexander, of Belmont, has recently given to Tufts 
Coll. a fine and valuable herbarium, with other extensive col- 
lections, which will soon be placed in the Coll. 

— The special committee on raising a permanent fund for 
the benefit of the Mass. Agricultural Coll., has voted to raise 
$100,000, to be made a permanent fund for the Coll. 

— Miss Alice A. Kreeman, formerly of the East Saginaw 
High School, Mich., has been advanced to the vice-presidency 
of Wellesley Coll. 

— Mr. Chas. B. Perry, lately master of one of the grammar 
schools in Webster, who has been appointed principal teacher 
in the State Reform School at Westboro, has been presented 
by his Webster pupils with a set of Shakespeare’s complete 
works. 

— Lowell’s new grammar school on Pine street is to be 
called the Garfield School. 

— Miss Jennie Kimball has been elected teacher in the Wal- 
lis School, Peabody. 

— Mr. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, who recently gave to 
Mt. Holyoke Sem. an adjoining estate to be laid out as a park, 
gave on Thanksgiving day a further sum of $5,000, as a fund 


of which the income is to be expended in keeping the park in 
order. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


—A Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Chepachet, Thursday 
and Friday, Dec. 15 and 16. The commissioner will be as- 
sisted by Prof. J. C. Greenough of the State Normal School, 
Mr. A. J. Manchester of the Thayer street grammar school, 
L. W. Russell of the Bridgham grammar school, Rev. J. C. 
Stockbridge of Providence, Rev. C. J. White of Woonsocket, 
and others. The work of the Inst. will be directed to the 
needs of our common schools, and all teachers and school offi- 
cers are specially invited to attend. The sessions of the Inst. 
will begin on Thursday at 1.30 o’clock, and close with Friday 
evening. It is hoped that as many teachers as possible will be 
present throughout all the sessions. Trustees are urgently re- 
quested to make provision for the attendance of their teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The academy at Glastonbury has commenced its winter 
term with very flattering prospects. It is under the charge of 
Prof. Brewer, assisted by Miss Kate Scudder, — both teachers 
of successful experience. 

— The Literary Inst. at Suffield has just commenced its 
winter term with a good number of pupils. Prof. M. H. 
Smith, the prin., is quite popular, and is bound to make the 
school better fhan ever before. 
— The Connecticut Farmers’ Assoc. is to hold its annual 
meeting in the pleasant town of Newtown, and among the lec- 
turers we see the name of Sec. Northrop, who is to have for 
his theme “‘ The Farmers’ Home,” and he will without doubt 
give a highly interesting lecture. 

— The Normal School has recently been honored with a visit 
from J. A. McLellan, LL.D., Inspector of High.and Normal 
Schools in the province of Ontario, Canada. He gave an ex- 
cellent address before the school, which was listened to with 
very great interest by all present. We learn that he was much 


pleased with both the normal and-high schools. 
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InDIANA.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held in Indianapolis, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1881. Papers will 
be read upon the following subjects: 


“ Management of Bad Boys;" by T. J. Chariton, Supt. State Reform 
School. *‘ Work;” by Miss Isabel King, of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools. “School Keeping in the Primitive Days of Indiana; by Hon. 
B. C. Hobbs, ex-State Supt. ‘ Public Schools and Tem 7 by Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, Mass. “ School and Skill;"’ by Eli F. Brown, 
of the State Normal School. “ The Union of Our Public-School Systems; 
ee R. Houghton, of the State Univ. “Conscience Training in the 

blic Schools;” by J. J. Mills, Assist. Su of Indianapolis Public 
Schools. “Garfield as an Educator;” by Dr. E. E. White, of Purdue 
Univ. Gov. A. G. Porter will deliver the Address of Welcome, and Hon. 
D. F. DeWolf, of Ohio, will deliver the Annual Address. 

The leading papers will be limited to thirty minutes, and leaders in dis- 
cussion to ten minutes. 

Prof. H. B. Jacobs, Supt. of the New Albany Schools, is president. The 
were never better. The usual reductions 

troad and hotel rates are secured. 
E. H. Ler, Chairman Ex. Com. 


IUinois State Editor, J. N. WrLKrNson, Decatur, Ili. 

ILtivo1s.—The Co. Supts. present a good program for their 
Springfield meeting, Dec. 26-27. Monday evening, Loomis of 
Whiteside, and Ray of Ogie, discuss teachers’ institutes; and 
Smith of Clay, talks of educational columns in county news- 
papers. On Tuesday, Lane of Cook, and Brand of Jo Daviess, 
treat of county normal schools; Arnold of Jasper, Mrs. Taylor 
of Alexander, Grubb of Macoupin, and Crow of Pike, tell 
what county su can do to improve the taste for good liter- 
ature; Mann Kane, and Burgess of Pratt, talk of certifi- 
cates without examination; Trainer of Macon reports “ An 
Experiment and What is Coming of It,’ and Armstrong of 
Ford, and Abbott of Marion, close the day with ‘‘ Graduation 
in Country Schools.’’ The program presents an additional list 
of excellent topics to be discussed if time allows. 

On the 29th and 30th of December, the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Flora. The program is a ve 
interesting one, and we hope many teachers will attend bo 
this and the Springfield meeting. 

The winter term of the Illinois State Normal Univ. begins 
with 361 students in the normal department. This is the larg- 
est enrollment in the history of the institution. 

The State Assoc. will certainly have an immense attendance 


Springfield can give the best accommodations in the State out- 
side of Chicago. A chance to hear without charge the lecture 
of B. F. Taylor, and the singing of the Chicago a ought 
to bring teachers from all parts of the State. e shall in due 
time give in this paper the full program of the Assoc. 

Supt. Scott, of Effingham, is not a candidate for reappoint- 
smn but the Board of Suprs. have no lack of names to choose 

rom. 

One of the interesting topics for hotel talk at Springfield will 
be, Who are the new supts., and who take the places in schools 
vacated by the changes ? 

Pike Co. teachers had a good meeting at Barry, Nov. 25 and 
26. W-.N. Terris, Mary O'Neil, W. D. Bentley, H. Higgins, 
J. W. Cook, C. E. Thurman, Dr. Brubaker, 8S. B. Lewis, Dr. 
Lucas, W. H. Crow, Mark Hitch, A. C. Bentley, C. I. Swan, 
and others were on the p am. ‘‘ Arithmetic in Country 
Schools,” Schoo! Hygiene,” ‘‘ The Teacher Outside of Class 
Work,”’ “‘ Advantages of Phonetic Spelling,’’ and ‘‘ How to 
Teach Pupils to Use Good English,’ were some of the valua- 
ble discussions. 

The Knox Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held its annual session at 
Galesburg, Nov. 25-6. The very interesting program was 
well carried out. The address of Prest. Steele dwelt upon 
teaching as a profession. Dr. Bateman’s address on ‘‘ Public 
High-Schools”’ is reported quite fully in Galesburg papers. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one approving Prest. 
Bateman’s address, another recommending the continuance 
of county fair exhibit, and yet another urging the inculcation 
of temperance principles in the schools. The following are 
officers for next year; Prest.—J. H. Stickney, Altona; Vice. 
Prest.—Miss Anna Somers, Wataga; Sec.—Ida McCall, Gales- 
burg; Asst. Sec.—Jennie M. Long, Knoxville; Treas.—Theo- 
dore Axline, Maquon; Hx Com.—Mary Allen West, Matthew 
Andrews, Shirley C. Andrews. 

Prof. LaRoy P. Griffin, from Lake Forest Univ. has been 
elected principal of the high school at Newburyport, Mass. 

Missouri.—Inclosed are the programmes of the Teachers’ 
Monthly Meetings for November and December of the current 
school year. [Received too late to be of use.—Ep.] The pro- 
grammes are carried out to the letter. Our plan is to appoint 
a committee of five at the beginning of the school year, to 
arrange programmes. The superintendent is chairman of the 
committee. In arranging the exercises, three objects are kept in 


this year. The railroads and hotels make the usual! reductions. i (1) Practical recitations, study, and discipline; (2) Pre- 


sentation and discussion of educational principles; (3) Gen- 
eral topics from outsiders. J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. 


MARYLAND.—Hon. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, writes a 
friend: “I have just returned from Prince George Co., 
formerly sometimes called ‘the Africa of Maryland,’ where I 
have held a most successful institute. Only two teachers in 
the county failed to respond at the first roll-call. I have made 
a visit to the office of nearly every school-board in the State, 
and examined their methods of keeping accounts and transact- 

business, and hope to complete the entire examination 
before New Year’s.’”’ 

“This is the way Mr. Newell brings up the work in his inter- 
ing State. 


GroreiA.—Emory Coll., Ga., presided over by Dr. A. G. 
Haygood, is one of the most flourishing institutions of the 
South, and the liberal benefactions of Mr. Seney, of New York, 
have enabled the trustees to erect new buildings and add new 

rofessorships to meet the growing demands of the college. 
mory has a faculty of 12 members, and the lists of students 
now numbers More than 200. Northern students desiring, for 
any reason, to study in the South, will do well to consult Prest. 
Haygood as to the excellent facilities offered for an education. 


Oun10.—Catholic Control of a School Fund.—The Cleveland 
Leader has discovered an Ohio town, named Minster, which 
was founded by Catholics, and is inhabited almost entirely by 
peopie of that faith, several hundred in all. The only schoo! 
is supported by the Ohio school fund, and from its origin has 
been parochial, and under the exclusive control of the church. 
The Catholic Bible and catechism are text-books in the schools, 
iu direct derogation, the Leader says, of a political fabric, dear 
to the people of Ohio, which says: ‘* No religious or other sect 
or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to or control of 
any part of the school-fund of the State.”” The few Protestant 
citizens in the town have entered a protest against the present 
course Of instruction, and will petition to have the Catholic 
text-books excluded, and the school made a common school. 
If necessary, the question will be carried to the courts. 

New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N.Y. 

New York. — Miss Carrie P. Overton, for several years a 
teacher in the public school at Adams, and lately its principal, 
has been elected a teacherin the Auburn High School. She 
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will be greatly missed at Adams, by both pupils and teachers. 
surely merit, like murder, will out. 

Ex-School Comr. Wilber, for some time past a resident of 
Binghampton, has >> the principalship of the Great 
Bend borough school. eis thoroughly posted on educational 
matters, and good work may be expected. 

The academy at Lisle commenced its second term of this 
school year on Monday, the 5th inst. There is a large attend- 
ance of non-resident pupils, and a full teachers’ class. 

The New-York State Assoc. of School Comrs. and City Supts. 
meets in January next, at Albany. Addresses and papers by 
prominent educational men are expected, and a more than 
usually interesting session is anticipated. 

The professors in our various colleges are coming promi- 
nently to the front as lecturers. In addition to those we have 
before mentioned, we learn that Prof. J. J. Lewis, of Madison 
Univ., recently lectured at Canastota on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Rule and Royalty of the Coming Man.”’ 

The committee appointed at the last commencement of Ho- 
part Coll. to obtain funds for the improvement of the college 
property, the erection of new buildings, and other like good 
works, have issued an appeal particularly addressed to the 


alumni. 
Papers have been served on the Boards of Ed. of Utica, Al- 


bany, Troy, Rochester, Syracuse, and Buffalo, in a suit brought 
in the U. 8, Circuit Court, by John H. Hayward of Boston, 
and Aaron A. Allen of Fort Richmond, for damages in the 
form of royalty alleged to be due for the use of patented 
school-desks and seais, 

Fuller rejoices over the very flattering condition of her 
graded school. The building in use, when first erected, was 
pronounced “large enough for a city,’’ and it has already be- 
come too small. Recitations have to be heard in both ends of 
the senior-room at once. Other rooms are crowded in the 
same degree, and one of the primary teachers has taken thirty- 
seven of the pupils to the basement of the Baptist Church and 
there does her school-work. 

We hear very flattering reports of the work of the men re- 
cently placed at the head of Hamilton Coll. and Syracuse 
Univ. é hail with delight every effort to raise the standard 
of the colleges of the State, and the men pushing such reforms 
will find willing supporters in all the teachers. It is most un- 
fortunate that in so many instances good work is cramped and 
thwarted through a lack of financial support, and we earnestly 
hope the alumni and friends of these and all institutions of 
echgen will rally to their support with a will and a purpose 
that will accomplish something. 


Hon. Seth Low, mayor-elect of Brooklyn, has been elected 


a member of the Board of Columbia Coll, in place of Dr. John 
C. Jay, resigned. Prof. A. Alexander has been chosen pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Pyschology. 

We learn from a Springfield paper, that the Supt. Power, of 
Aurora, will come before the State convention next year. An- 
other aspirant for the State superintendency is said to be Prof. 
Long, of Chaddock Coll., Quincy. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mrs, Laura Adams, from Detroit, Mich., 
occupies an important position in the high schoo! at Bradford, 
and is doing finely. 


FoREIGN.—The English Science and Art Dept. pro to establish 
night classes in rural parishes, in order to bring before those chiefly inter- 
ested the scientific pr’ rm {+ of farming. Some of the public papers fear 
that, as with us, there will be some difficulty in porsuatiog farm-laborers 
that there is any science in operations to which they have been accustomed 
= hay lives, and about which they consider they know more than any- 

y else. 

Great progress is wanton in England in technical and industrial educa- 
tion. There are now 15,000 industrial schools in operation in England, at 
an annual cost of $1,580,000. A — commission has been appainted to 
inquire into the modes of industrial education in other countries, for the 
7 of comparisons. The Guilds Inst., in London, bas 2,500 pupils 

n its technical classes, and this school is liberally endowed and very 
pom ntly conducted, its examinations being accepted as a decisive test 
of proficiency. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of employment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country, who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to The Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in its issue of 
October says, *‘ The offer made by this company 
(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
isthe best ever made to the unemployed.’’ 
The Wallace Co. make a special offer to read- 


ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references, [tf 


DIsEASE never comes to us without a cause. 
Ask any good physician the reason and he will 
tell you something interferes with the working 
of the great organs. Kidney-Wort enables 
them to overcome all obstructions and pre- 
serves perfect health. Try a box or bottle at 
once.—Mirror and Farmer. 


Messrs. COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadel- 
phia, have now ready Monroe’s Vocal Gymnas- 
tic Charts. For sale in New England by the 
Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. These beautifully executed charts 
meet a growing want in every school-room, 
and will be hailed with delight by the 
practical educators of the country. All 
teachers recognize the importance of physical 
training, and feel the need of some kind of 
gymnastics to quicken and invigorate their 
pupils in the school-room. ‘‘What kind of ex- 
ercises shall we use ?’’ is the question every- 
where asked. Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic 
Charts answer it, and supply practical lessons, 
fully illustrated, with concise directions how to 
conduct, intelligently, exercises in the physical 
drill that will rest the brain and build up the 
body. We have tested the value of these exer- 
cises and know that they secure erect carriage 
of the body, healthful breathing, expansion of 
the chest and a consequent increase of mental 
and physical vigor. These physical conditions 
secured, the pupil is prepared for vocal cul- 
ture, voice-building, production and projec- 
tion of tone, correct articulation, etc. These 
Charts furnish the directions and exercises 
adapted to secure these results, The Charts 
Comprise forty-four numbers, 26x30 inches in 
size. They are beautifully printed on manilla 
parchment paper (stronger and more durable 
than pasteboard), with large, clear type made 
¢xpressly for the purpose, and illustrated with 
pictures drawn with special adaptation to the 


iessons. They are mounted in the most con- 
venient form for practical use, 

The firm has also now ready Appleton’s 
Quantative Analysis, Royse’s excellent Man- 
ual of Knglish Literature, and Bell’s Visible 
Speech, all of which have been brought to the 
attention of our readers under Book Notices. 

ImMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. staurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, s , and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotelin the city. zz 


Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, No. 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for phamphiets 


relative to the curative properties of her Veg- 
etable Compound in all female complaints. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 


He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an East India missionary, 
and found so effective for the permanent and speedy 
eure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; also a pesitive and 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly .:ssume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful remedy, 
with full directions for its preparation and use, printed 
in German, French, or English, W. A. NoYEs, 149 


Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 348 m 
CEPHALINE is a positive cure for Dyspepsia 
and Chronic Indigestion. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Christopher Columbus ; the first American citizen 
(by adoption); by W. L. Alden; cloth; $1.25. New 

ork: Henry Holt & Co. 

A Grape from a Thorn; a novel; by James Payn; 20 
cts.; H. F. 8. Lib. Harper Bros. 

Historical and Chronological Atlas of the United 
Guten: W. Smith, Washington, D. C.; Nat. 

p- nt 

A Ha y; by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen; trans. from 
the by B. Anderson; author’s edition; 
cloth; $1.00. 

Seven Voices of Sympathy; from the writings of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; ed. by C. F. Bates; cl.; 
$125. Boston: Benger Miffin & Co. 

Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus, with Bible 
Links to make a Complete and Chronological Life of 
Christ for the Young; ed. by Rev. W. F. ; $1.50. 
New York: IL. K. Funk & Co. 

Tender and True; poems of love; cloth. Boston: 
George H. Ellis 

Seneca and Kant; or, an Exposition of Stoic and 
Rationalistic Ethics, with a comparison and criticism 
of the two systems; cloth. Dayton, Ohio: United 
Brethren Publishing House. 

in England; by “Jos. Fisher, F.R.H.S 

Landholdin and; 08. 
Humboldt Lib., No. 27; 15 cts. New York: J. Fits- 
gerald & Co. 


‘LIBERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Made with Teachers who will act as Agents 
for the Sale of our Books. 


Please send for Catalogue and Terms. 
Correspondence solicited with authors of Juvenile 


ks. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
348-tf eow 20 HAWLEY STEET, BosTon. 


$5 to G20 Bos Fortiand, Me, 


WANTED, 


First-class Teachers in Grammar 2 Schools, 
who are now successfully employed, but positions 
where their services will be appreciated anu better 
rewarded, to join our Bureau. apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager N. E. Bureau of E:‘ucation, 

348 b 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


S.S.HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OFS 


“SCLENCE o ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
ke (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ea” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. ae 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., WN. Y. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments mad Pp.) 
ye * cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments, 


Dealers in all 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engin and Surveyors for 
upplies for eers 
ve both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


A COLLECTION 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
HIsTORY STORE, 
339 tf 168 Trewont Street, BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


A man thoroughly trained in Normal School work, 
and capable of taking charge of a Normal School in 
Jamaica, West Indies ; who will be willing to engage 
on a moderate salary at first. Also wanted, Normal 


Agents Wanted. 


for om, sow article. by agent 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Ablest Apthorentet Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manh 3; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
larce pages. Outfit50 cents« ddress 

JONES BROS & CO.. Cincinnati and Chicago. 


EACHERS, 
g can make their Holi- 
day vacation profitable by canvassing for any or 
all of our Publications. Our revised Premium List 
contains many articles ot preet value to Teachers. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 
ha 


John B. Gough 


This is the dest book to make money on ever offered to you. 
Re the fastest selling book ever published. For Spicy 
umor, and Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. Ministers 

“ God Speed it." Everyone laughs and crys over it. 
Tens of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itis the “booming” 

Jor . 450 ousand in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and women. Nows the harvesttime. Excluuve 


EE THIS CORNER FOR SOMETHING INTER- 

ESTING AND NEW EACH WEEK SINCE 

NOV. 1, 81. Save money by getting the best of 

all Literary Supplies of the Library Bureau, 32 

Hawley St., Boston. See back Numbers and Free Il- 
lustrated Catalog. 


PATENT BOOK - SHELVES. 


Ch.apest and HMandiest Ever Made 


20d 91 OO' TE MOA 


This Size, $1.40. 
Strong, handsome, compact. Of choicest kiln-dried 
hardwoods; beautifully finisht. 


to get out of order. h set warranted perfect, wit 
Hangers, Roll, Screw-driver, and Guide-marks. Di- 
rections so simple that a child can put up anywhere as 
well as an expert. Each shelf will hold 100 Ibs. Will 
not warp. Send for fall circular. 
Packt flat, with no waste s ; will go ina bag or 
trunk. Smaller sizes weigh less than 4 lbs. and go by 
re " Patterns of length, 15722, or 40 inches; 2, 3, or 
shelves. 


Sold on trial. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Nothing else so can be had at double the price. 
They sei] at sight for books or any articles to be shelved. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere, on most lib- 
eral terms. 


See catalog (free) of 50 other labor - savers at lowest 


School mates for every grade of school in New 
Eagiand’and at the West. Apply to 


Manager N. ureau 0: ucation 
348.8 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


rices. $3. A. T. Cross Stylegraphic Pens 
Re .50, free by mail. Best Hard 
Rubber half price,singly. Fall 
size fac-simile engravings and prices ibs 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Events and in n Religions History. 
Aunt Serena. 

Seven Sympathy. Belected by C. F. Bates. 
The he 

Poems, Lyrics, and. 

The Religions of India. Trans. by Wood. Vol. 24. 
Orations and Essays, with Selected Sermons. - 
Life and Speeches of John Bright. - - - 
Prize Painting Book. - = 
Green Mountain Poets. - - - - - 
Double Ranner Club. - - - - - 
Giant of the North. ° - - 
Busy Children. - - - - 
The Bells. - - 
Fireside Encyplopedia. New edition. - - - 
Like a Gentieman. - - 
The Verbalist. 
Home Decoration. - - - - - 


Home Amasements. . - 


Handbook of W inter Resorts. 1881-82. - - 
Brush wood. - « 
Words, Facts, and Phrases. - 


Views on Vexed Questions. - - - - 
On the Edge of Win - - 
issance of Art in France. vols. - - - 


ht Bun. 
Harper's Popalar Cyclopedia of History. 2vols. - 


Parple and Gold. - “ 
Leaves T - - - 
»anual of Ob eaching. ° 
Crowell’s Red-Line British Poets. 4 vols. - - 
The Doré Bible. 7238 illus. 2 vols. - 


ofthe Drum. Illus. - 
Dr. J. G. Holland's Works, Revised by the author. 


Jf Clark Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 00 
arke as 

ngfellow oughton, M & Co, Boston 1 2 

B Byérnsen 1 00 

Bennoch “ 2 00 

“ 5 00 

Diman “ “ “ 250 
Smith AC Armstrong, N ¥ 

Wheeler White 2 Stokes, N ¥ 150 

Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 

Shillaber “6 « 1 2 

Ballantyne Thos Nelson & Sons, N ¥ 1 50 

“ “ “ “ 1 50 

E A Poe Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 to 5 00 

Coates be 5 00 to 12 00 

Lee & 100 

A Ayres D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 00 

Ruutz- Rees 60 

M. E. W. 8. “ bad “ 60 

“ “ “ 50 

T B Reed J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 50 

E Edwards 2 50 

Kinsle “ 1 50 

HS ord Hong hen: oo Boston 1 244 

Markham Mead & Ov, NY 1 50 

7 50 

ng 12 00 

D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 

K Sanborn JR & Co, Boston 1 2 

Whitman 2 00 

Calkins H & Bros, N ¥ 1 50 

T Y¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥ 12 

Cassell, Petter,G &Co,NY 66 00 

Thackeray Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 5 00 

be ad “ “ each 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


PROTECTION FROM DisEAsE.—The follow- 
ing, which we take from a letter received 
from one of our old patients at the South, 
dated June Sth, 1880, shows the effect of 
Compound Oxygen in keeping up vitality 
under circumstances of great fatigue, loss of 
rest, exposure to fever, and all the depressing 
influences attending on the sickness and death 
of near and dear relatives. ‘“‘ For ten weeks my 
sister and I nursed eur father (the late Judge) 
constantly, day and night, she losing one-half 
and I the other, of each night. I took the 
Oxygen regularly, twice a day, and though 
Seeble and much xhausted, did not have any 
symptoms of the fever; while my sister, who did 
not yse the Oxygen at all, took the fever and 
died. She too, was very delicate, but I do not 
believe she would have had the fever if she 
had been using the Oxygen. We used every 
precautionary measure in the way of cleanli- 
ness, pure air, wholesome food, etc.”” Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases and full information sent 
Sree. Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have just 
published two important new text-books for 
schools. The New Ganot is an introductory 
course of Natural Philosophy for the use of 
high schools and academies, edited from 
Ganot’s Popular Physics by William G. Peck, 
Prof. of Columbia College, and revised by 
Levi S. Burbank and James I. Hanson. The 
revised edition retains the essential character- 
istics and general plan of the original work, 
bat at the same time many parts have been 
entirely re-written, much new matter added, a 
large number of new cuts introduced, and the 
whole treatise thoroughly revised and brought 
into harmony with the present advanced stage 
of scientific discovery. Among the new feat- 
ures designed to ald in teaching the subject- 
matter, are the summaries of topics, which, it 
is thought, will be found very convenient in 


Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor place, New York. The 
list of advanced text-books published by this 
firm is probably equal to that of any firm in 
America or Europe. In Mathematics, Mechan- 
ies, and in other scientific works, their cata- 
logue is a model of completeness. We advise 
any of our readers, who are interested in these 


departments of investigation to secure their 
list and examine it. It will convince one of 
the great demands of modern scholarship for 
scientific and technical books. 


We direct our readers’ attention to the 
announcement of Arthur V. Wiltsie, No. 5 Dey 
Street, New York, on this page, of Houghton’s 
Conspectus of Political History and the Fed- 


map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 444 feet. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 23. 


Dhject Geaching for Adults and Children. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 


An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 
Houghtons Conspectus. 


trations from Wasting inclusive, with complete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of nah sdministration of all which ever existed. A mine of 


intectual research. The work of years pn to hours. book-form, $5.00, by mail ova In 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN : DUNLAY®, A. M. 


4 valuable Text-book for the general reader, Colleges. Contains short lessons on Civii Gov- 
ERNMENT HisToRY, apres Sketches of ‘ail’ the the Preaiients and other eminent men, etc. 12mo. +» Cloth ; 
ool 


by mail, 
he sitention < o eachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 


«yr LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 
ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
NAME THIS PAPER. (SuccessoR TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
342 tf No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service, 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Every Estey Organ 
Soild is made 
Throughout with 
Equa fidelity, and 
Vields unrivaied tones, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


eral Government. It is decidedly one of the 
most valuable works for teachers and students 
of political history ever made. 
at a glance all of the administrations, from 


It shows General Managers 


ESTEY ORGAN  CO., 


ESTEY ORGAN 8 WASHINGTON S?rREE?, 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Sor New England, HAZ ELTON PIANOS. (347 za) BOSTON, MASS. 


Washington to Hayes inclusive, with complete 


list of cabinet officers, their terms of service, 


of all political parties that ever existed. Itisa 
mine of intellectual research,—the work of 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


oral political parties that ever existed, Itiea| Of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ey Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 303 2z 


years reduced to hours. Price in book-form, 
$5.00, by mail, prepaid. In map-form, pr.ce 
$3.00, size 5u4'¢ feet. 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. - 


Mr’ Wiltele bes jost isened &:Hand-book to| Countin Ng-HOUSE eau” The moa! compote treatin of te 


u leading Commercial Colle 
tho Compostto: by Feet. of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


This work has receiv unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 


contains short lessons on Civil Government 


dents and other eminent men, etc.; 12mo., 
cloth; 244 pages, by mail, postpaid, $1.00. The 
attention of teachers, school-boards, and the 


History, Biographical Sketches of all the Presi- Shorthand 


A fine volume to all who complete my course of 
lessons by mail. For reasons why to -study it, in- 
formation, terms, etc., address 

Free. “ea JESSE L. ROSENBERGER, Iola, Kan. 


Dictionary 


friends of education is invited to these works, 


which are highly indorsed as worthy of place 
in all the schools. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS are considered by 
teachers as among the most important requi- 
sites for their schools. With them, their 
blackboard work goes on in a clean, easy and 
successful manner, which goes a great way 


towards making the teacher’s work pleasant 
and agreeable. Address, J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston, 


short reviews. As many teachers prefer to 


prepare their own questions on the text, and 
many do not have time to spend in the solu-| 


tion of problems, it has been deemed expedient 
to insert both the review questions and prob- | 
lems at the end of the volume, to be used or 
not at the pleasure of the instructor. Price, 
$1.20. 

The other work is Barnes’ Elements of Al- 
gebra, by Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D., and, as the 
title indicates, is elementary in its character, 
and suitable for use, (1) in such public schools 


as give instruction in the elements of Algebra; 
(2) in institations of learning whose corrses 
study do not include Higher Alget (3) in 
schools whose object is to prepare siubedts for 
entrance into our and universities. 
This book will also meet the wants of those 
students of Physics who require some know!l- 
Algebra. 


edge of 


We desire to call the attention of professors 
of colleges and teachers in the higher institu- 


tions to the important publications of John’ Sam 


CoNSTITUTIONAL skin ¢ diseases of a scorbutic 
character are successfully treated with Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure, internal and external 


Also the 
treatment, both pleasant. It certainly removes) “ail clases of Exhivitions, — comprising 


School Exhibitions, 


ICK’S RECITATIONS, 13 Nos. 


DIALECT UNOROUS, & MENTAL, PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, bey OQUENT. eo SERIOUS. Each number contains about 180 pages 
of Reading Matter, printed on fine ef from clear type. Kach number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repea Paper Cover, price 30 cts.; or full Cloth, price, 50 cts. 


The Best Collection of Recitations and Readings ever Published. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Ss. S. Anniversaries, 
Literary Entertainments, Home Amusements, 
AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


best variety of Dialogues,—droll, ond TON Wikson elder 
&, 


scrofula, eruptions, dandruff, and tan, and| HOLMES'S, McBRLIDE’S, “Alice in Wonderland,” and other Fairy Plays acy Dialogues, which teachers will 


' makes the skin smooth th and | healthy, 


SAMPLES FREE. The man who wrote for a 


find suitable to use for Friday afternoon exercises. 


Send for full descriptive Catalogue to [244 d eow) 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St., P. 0. Box 2975, New York. 


sample of a six-foot bicycle did not get one, 
but all business men can get a sample of Ester- 


brook’s Steel Pens by addressi the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., New York. 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. OLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


236 a2 (P) New York City. 


mon-sense book, in which ruts and radical 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


If you wish either to buy or sell Schoo| PUKE Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
@& Schools, Dover, N. H. 


This is no new- g at defiance all that 


Widely used a 


and conservatism def 
, are alike 


Price to Schoo! Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


324 cow 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


cards, 8 CARDS for Examining Boards. 47 dif- 
pico tor Coat branches. Post paid, 50 cts. per set. 
ples for stamp. ¥. F. Farmington, Me. 


FOR HOLIDAY WORK, send for our GRAND PREMIUM-LIST! 
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LYDIA PINKHAM, OF LYNK, MASS., PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 
— ng-Books for Schools. 
owe — This world belongs to the energetic. — : 

é g ree Sterling Gems. collecion ot 
© | —Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. Wo Mating te 

( £ —Franklin. Song Book ier Schools, ete, Price, 

— H per ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail, 
He perfectly vanquished by riches ANEW ERA IN MUSIC) 
4 £ — We make onr fortunes and we call them The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. ¥ Szwarp & } 
© | fate.—Beaconafleld. B. UNSRLD, presents patural method of learn- 
envy, the quired in oes than half the time. also lends 
i, £ vamp re, asts e liv ng.— eli, a muc er m n nee in ose who use f 
> | —It does beat all how good advice will make good variety at Bongs for Practice, 
a Jia u 2 | some folks equirm.—Josiah Allen’s Wife. Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
EZ phe S — The Divinity has not a place in the earth BIGLOW & MAIN, 
a ; E £ mots allied to his nature than a pure and holy 81 Randolph 8t., Ohicago; 76 EB. Ninth St., New York, M 
ee. Wat os — As we climb Heaven’s stairway we need not HALL WHITIN 
or the fine carved work of the step we leave i 
é = |For brighter than all which has gone before : Publishers, : 
— Mary nson. 
measure of excellence ; these are, of course, | thing, but nothing has ever Dr. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S very fastidious critics, for knowing little, they School Stationery, 


ABI MPOUND can find but little to like.—W. Allston. They supply a need long felt, and must become a omfiel Bos 
7 TEES ~ z a = : | — Better the chance of shipwreck on a voyage household remedy. Just think,—to be cured in a few 32 Br d St, ton. 
a Frositive re 


: ks of these terrible nervous troubles and awful —_ 
of high purpose, than expend life in paddling| Miftering from Sick Headache, Neuralgia, and D ‘ Ter tee 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses = {hither and thither on a shallow stream to no the nervous system put in natural ona to ing Beards, 
s0common to our best female population. purpose at all.—Miss Sedgwick. healthy condition, spree he | the possibility of Paraly- | Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- sis, Angina Pectoris and sudden death, which is carry- | Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


plainta, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera — How poor and helpless, how mere a pil-| ing off so many noble men and women in the fall beral 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent | prim and a stranger in the world over which of life and usefulness. 


Chango of Lite, all one with him! Not otherwise can his life} boon to humanity. It has saved the lives of thousands 
Will in moving in loveliest harmony | of nervous, headaching children in our schools and out 
an ct The te y every year. No nervous person or sufferer from Head- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. with the will and life of the only freedom,— ache, Nearaigia, Dyspepsia, or Paralysis will do them. 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving j|that which wills and we are! — George Mc-| selves justice until they try them. 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, Donald. b Price, 106 3 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, utaw St., Baltimore, y mail, two boxes 
General Debility, Sleeplesmess Depression and Indi- | |, An every-day religion, ain: that loves | tor $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
gestion. pa 
feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight makes an honest man; one that accomplishes 
permanently cured byiteuse, | an intellectual and moral growth in the sub- DR. C. W. BENSON’S Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PIL., 
It will at all times and underallcircumstancesactin ject; one that works in all weather, and im- 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. roves all opportunities, will best and most S KI N C U R tk i : Roveremte Yriting Books, Karey Par ao8- $1.99 
Kidney Complaints of oither sex this healthily promote the power of the Gospel. Dra « 
A u A . . . 
r 7 — When God has a great work for any one 4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1 
to do in the world, He usually gives him a te Warranted to Cure 5. “* Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; No. 2, 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1, Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail peculiar training for it; and that training is ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 6. Bookkeeping and Business © om Epa 135 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on ust what no earthly friend would choose for INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 1. Steps of yee (Short Course) ....... , 
receipt im; and sometimes it is ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 ets. 
Address as above. Mention this Paper. ’ (ar Send for full List, and Introduction Offer? 
_ ngs that will wear are no ITCHINGS on a! parts of the al 
LIVER PILLS. mney Cure constipation, bilioumes, cheap. Whether it be a fabric or a principle, 
ons if it is to endure, it must cost something.| tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
Glitter, tinsel, brilliant coloring, may all be!  qressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 7 a5 2 = 
END FOR NEW PREMEUM LIST. had without much if we would!  hottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
have strength, firmness, and permanence, we| and external treatment. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. haveit. Price$1. 3 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston | must pay for them. = = 
— 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and . 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, cipal, East Greenwich, RB. I. ss fee 2S i 
COLLEGES. Class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLY®, A. M. CHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW BOOKS. 
ted by A. Chalmers. Printed 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School, , | THE SPEOTATOR. Edi y 
OSTON Bight Colleges and N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 61 a New! Bright! Charming ! | on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vo 
Schools. Orpen to both the Registrar. BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. _| on thins opaque paper, vols.» 4, 12mo, oly $600. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. in » Opaqne paper, “9 ’ » Cl, 
f study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres 16 including a beautifal POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. page, the Discovery of Ameria to the Inanguration of 
MORY COLLEGE, For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., RESPONSIVE SERVICE dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 per 100 by ex and of from 
from malaria;| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 50 cts. per doz. by mail. Single copy, 5 cents. field and Washington, and vol., cl. 5. 


° —el dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. : 
‘and lib- ‘Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, 


| KRISS KRINGLE,| Boos fr Primary Teacher | 


Haycoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. S48tf | ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
, a A New and Amusing 
$102. Guo. F. MAGOUN. Prest. tt Bamtow, A-M., Principal. Christmas Cantata, | CILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 
By H. BoTTERWORTH and GEo. F. Roor. By Pror. J. H. Grimore, Rochester Univ. 
New Music! Merry Dialogue!) is absotutely the best collection that has ap- 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of | MONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Price, $3 per dozen by Express. "School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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